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O’er the bare woods, whose outstretched hands 
Plead with the leaden heavens in vain, 
| see, beyond the valley lands, 
The sea’s long level dim with rain. 
Around me all things, stark and dumb, 
Seem praying for the snows to come, 
And, for the Summer bloom and greenness gone, 
With Winter's sunset lights and dazzling morns atone. 
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SATURDAY. DECEMBER 7, 1895 


| l is to be regretted that in nomi 

nating candidates for the School 
Committee neither the Republican 
nor the Democratic party has put in 
nomination any Catholic of well 
known reputation. The Republicans 


in making up their ticket have ig- 


nored the Catholics entirely, and 
the Democrats have put on two 
Dr. David A. Collins and William 


Fk. Murray. 
tant 


here are many Protes 
who want to see fair 
play in this matter of placing Cath 
olics on the School Board, and who, 
independent of party lines, will look 
carefully at these two men who are 
put forward on the Democraticticket. 
They are both liberal minded men, 
and nothing can be said against the 
character and ability of either. Dr. 
Collins is a practising physician at 
the North End. Heis a graduate 
of the Boston Grammar and High 
Schools, of the Boston College, and 
of the Harvard Medical School, and 


is well commended by many citizens 


voters 


interested in the schools as an unu 
sually intelligent man, and one who 
would do good service on the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Murray has had practical ex- 
perience as a teacher in the Evening 
High School and has more than the 
usual comprehension of educational 


questions. His own children are 
pupils in the public schools. He is 
a successful journalist, 1s clear- 


headed, energetic and courteous, and 
is highly esteemed by his professional 
brethren. Mr. Murray, if elected, 
will undoubtedly take sensible views 
of public school affairs, and has the 
reputation of aman who acts con- 
sistently with his views. 
7 these days when the thoughts of 
most polar enthusiasts are stray- 
ing toward the south, those of Pro- 
fessor Dyche of Kansas University 
remain steadfastly pointed to the 
Arctic regions. He announces that 
he has the money to fit out an ex- 
pedition, and that he will try the 
Smith Sound route. He means to 
make as much northing as possible 
along the west coast of Greenland 
and then dash across the pack to the 
pole. His plan differs from Peary’s 
—and resembles the plans of Hall 


and the British Admiralty expedi- 
tion—in that it includes, as faras 
can be inferred from the rather 
meagre announcements, a _ winter 


camp as far north as possible. The 
Smith Sound route has been under 
a cloud ever since the disaster to the 
Proteus, in 1883. It is alleged that 
the narrow channel gets choked with 
ice; that above the seventy-eighth 
parallel the passage is dangerous. 
But on the other hand it has three 
times turned out comparatively easy. 
The Polaris passed the eighty-sec- 
ond parallel, so did the Nares expe- 
dition, and the Proteus on her first 
voyage found what was nearly a clear 
passage to Lady Franklin Bay. Per- 
haps Professor Dyche, having picked 
up at Whale Sound the indispensa- 


v 


ble Eskimos, may be able to encamp 
for the winter wellto the north. As 
for his sledge journey—equipment 
has improved since the days when 
A. H, Markham reported that pro- 
gress across the inconceivably rough 
Arctic ocean was hopeless,and when 
our brave countrymen, Lockwood 
and Brainerd,at ‘the furthest north,’ 
were ‘lead’ in the 
pack. With aluminum beats and 
sledges, Professor 


make a record. 


1 than ordinary interest 
attaches to the lecture by Dr. 
]. Walter Fewkes before the Boston 


checked by a 


Dyche may yet 


Society of Natural History, of 
which a full report is printed in 
another part of this paper. Dr. 
Fewkes, whose achievements in 


archeological research in this coun 
try have won recognition from the 
entire scientific world and have 
brought him the honors of knight 
hood from Spain and 
from the 
concluded 
the and 
Archeological Expedition, covering 
five has connected himself 
as Special Ethnologist with ‘the 
Smithsonian Institution at Wash 
ington. He is about to leave Boston 
for his new field of labor, and this 
lecture is his final address before 
the society of which he has been a 
member for twenty years. 


a gold medal 
King of Sweden, having 
his work 


Hemenway 


as the head of 


Southwestern 


years, 


y the new Legislature, which meets 

in just about a month from 
this time, the balance of political 
parties is not quite as one-sided as 
it was last year, although the ma- 
jority is sufficientlyemphatic. That 
is, the Senate stands 33 Republican 
to 7 Democrats, instead of 36 to 4; 
and the House of Kepresentatives is 
made up of 182 Republicans to 5 
Democrats (one seat being vacant 
instead of 194 to Of greater 
interest is the tabulation which has 
been made setting forth the occupa- 
tions of the members of the House. 
By this it appears that out of the 
240 members only 11 are farmers. 
It may be assumed from this, either 
that Masssachusetts is going out of 
agriculture, or that the agriculturists 
are going out of politics. But the 
converse can hardly be properly in- 
ferred, as regards the profession of 
law, from the fact that at the head 
of the list of occupations stand law- 
yers tothe number of 35. 


7 
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THE WOMAN’S BIBLE. 


HE account which was lately 
given tothe public of what is 
called The Woman’s Bible reads like 
a very ambitious ‘fake.’ Not togo 
further, the very name of the per- 
formance is the last expression of 
the preposterous in phrase-making. 
Why Woman’s Bible any more than 
Man’s Bible or Children’s Bible? Is 
the way being paved for the Gas- 
Fitter’s Bible, the Bible for the Maker 
of the Celebrated Three-Dollar Shoe, 


® 


Subscription price, $2.50 Per Year 
ingle Copies, 5 Cents 


the Mother-in-Law’s’ Bible, the 
Grandmother-in-the-Country’s Bible, 
the Poor Relation’s Bible? The 
Woman’s Bible! The genius who 
originated this scheme must have 
been absolutely destitute of a sense 
of the fitness of things. Also abso- 


lutely destitute of humor. Also 
bent upon covering the cause 


of woman with ridicule. Also yearn 
ing to boom the adage that the fools 
are not all dead yet. The story of 
what it was that led tothe manu- 
facture of the Woman’s Bible is to 
this effect: It occurred to some per- 
sons that the Bible ‘which has come 
down to us,’ as Webster would have 
put it, ‘from a former generation,’ 
the familiar Bible, the old-fashioned 
Bible if you please, does not treat 
lovely woman with distinguished 
consideration, Hence these per- 
sons, with a modesty so shrinking as 
to be really touching, proceeded up- 
on their own bashful motion to 
solve 


re- 
themselves into a committee 
The revised ver- 
leaves their hands and 
timid hands of the other emi- 
nent scholars who may be called up- 
on to assist them, will be the 
Woman’s Bible. All others counter- 
feit. Ask your nearest bookseller 
for it and take no other. County 
rights for sale. ‘The names of the 
revisers are given; some of them 
well-known names, but none of them 
standing for persons to whom the 
world would naturally look for an 
entirely adequate performance of the 
delicate and onerous task ‘of Bible 
revision. ‘They do not suggest Bible 
revisers any more than the name of 
Robert Ingersoll suggests itself in 
connection with the Presidency of 
the American Tract Society. Indeed, 
we suspect that the light and frivo- 
lous-minded as they read the names 
of the revisers will laugh long and 
loud and casually remark that the 
fool-killer has missed a great oppor- 
tunity. 


on Bible revision. 
sion, as it 
the 


The revisers who are responsible 
for the Woman's Bible are very hard 
on the Pentateuch. They may be 
said to give the Pentateuch fits. 
Listen tothem: “This utter con- 
tempt for all the decencies of life 
and all the natural personal rights 
of women as set forth inthese pages 
should destroy in the minds of wo- 
men at least all authority to super- 
human origin and stamp the Pen- 
tateuch at least as emanating from 
the most obscene minds of a bar- 
barous age.”’ 

Now, taking a hint from this, let 
the American Hackman’s Associa- 
tion delegate half a dozen or more of 
their number to prepare The Hack- 
man’s Bible. Why not? Hackmen 
receive such scant notice in the 
Pentateuch that it may be said to 
snub them, while further on in the 
Bible—in the old-fashioned Bible— 
David endeavors to injure the hack- 
man’s trade, or at allevents tends to 
injure it, by writing that ‘a horse is 
a vain thing for safety, neither shall 
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he deliver any by his great strength.’ 
It is to be assumed that the gifted 
manufacturers of the Woman’s Bible 
will give the hackmen the benefit of 
their sympathy. 

And the plumbers. Do they not 
feel, now that their attention has 
been called to the matter, that they 
owe it to themselves to place the 
Plumber’s Bible upon the market? A 
reference to the Bible—the old fash 
ioned Bible—establishes the fact 
that there is not a single direct 
complimentary allusion to the plum 
ber to be found in either the Old or 
the New Testament. Where is the 
self-respecting plumber that will see 
himself completely ignored without 
protesting—that is, without revising? 

But, speaking seriously, the Wo- 
man’s Bible is a publication which 
the level-headed women of America 
ought to repudiate promptly and em 
phatically. It marks the high-water 
limit of premeditated folly. It 
places a weapon in the hands of those 
tothe ‘advanced 
woman,’ in all that the term implies 
of wholesome reform and 
It serves no good purpose. 


who are Oppose d 


progress. 

Here 
and there it may commend itself to 
some female crank, but for 
man whom it will attract there 
be hundreds of women whom it will 
repel. ‘The sooner it is suppressed, 
the better for all concerned. It is 
one of those gratuitous monumental 
blunders which are 
crime. 


one wo 


will 


worse than a 


Wm. H. McE roy. 
TRUSTEES AND FACULTIES. 
HERE has been a wide-spread 
wave of indignation because of 
the mere suspicion that the opinion of 
one ofthe trustees of the Chicago Uni 
versity with regard to civil govern 
ment has been so used as to remove 
Professor Bemis, who had expressed 
another opinion in his lecture-room. 
I cannot believe that there has been 
such interference and certainly 
have no wish to discuss it before the 
facts are made known. A similar 
wave of indignation passed last year, 
when it was hinted that the trustees 
of the University of Wisconsin were 
interfering with the views expressed 
by Mr. Ely in the provessor’s chair. 
The genuine ring of opinion in this 
matter is highly satisfactory. On 
the whole, the verdict of the press 
and the people has been clear, that 
if you have teachers they must teach 
what they believe. Men see at once 
that it is idle to puta man in the 
position of a teacher and then to tell 
him that he must teach something 
which does not appear to him to be 
true: orto tell him that if he does 
not teach this something he shall be 
set adrift as if under a certain 
grace. 

I call attention to this wave of 
opinion now, because I want to ask 
anybody who knows to tell us how 
such dittation with regard to poli- 
tics and the sociological chairs dif- 
fers from the dictation which, for a 
hundred years, the boards of college 
trustees have exercised in matters 
of dogmatic theoloey. Since there 
were colleges in America, they have 
been placed very largely in the hands 
of ecclesiastics. So largely were they 
in the hands of ecclesiastics that on 
an ordinary list of colleges you would 
be told that this was a Presbyterian 
college, this a Roman Catholic col- 
lege, and this an Episcopal college. 
These trustees have, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, taken care 
that no person could be considered 
a candidate for any chair in the in- 
stitution, whose views were not 
sound accerding to the special dog- 
matic tenets of the body which 
founded that institution. I have 
again and again been waited upon 


dis- 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


by people who wanted my support 
for this or that college, and who as- 
sured me that pupils of all denom- 
inations were equally welcome. They 
have assured me there was a perfect 
catholicity in the religion of the col- 
lege. ‘To such people | have but 
one answer. I have said, “Here is 
an accomplished lady, an artist, in 
whom I[ am interested. Her the- 
ology is not that of the trustees of 
the college. Do you tell me that 
she could be ateacher of drawing 
or painting in the college which you 
recommend to me?” 1 have never 
put this question, but the proctor or 
canvasser who wanted my assistance 
was obliged to take instant leave. 
No person not orthodox could teach 
pupils to draw. 

Ihe rigidity of such ecclesiastical 
management of nine-tenths of the 
colleges of America today is such 
the 
admitted asa 


that no person who is not of 
proper faith can be 
teacher intothem. I do not 
that a Protestant 
a Roman Catholic 


mean 
simply cannot 
teach in college 
I mean that, generally speaking, a 
Quaker cannot teach in a Presby 
terian college, that a Unitarian ¢ ul 
not teach in a Methodist 


mean distinctly to say that in 


ollege. | 
nine 
out of ten of the colleges of America 
there is exerted, in matters of 
matic theology, that same sway 
which they say was attempted, in 
matters of 


do, 


sociology, in Wisconsin 
last summer, and which was so in- 
dignantly frowned upon. 

Now there is something so abso 
lutely absurd in all this that it seems 
petty to refer to it. ‘The mere pre 
sumption that Dartmouth College in 
New Hampshire, for instance, can 
not in practice have a professor of 
Latin, if that professor does not in 
good faith accede to the doctrines of 
the Westminster Confession, has in 
the ludicrous, when 
it is put to the average man who will 
read these lines. If it is so absurd, 
does not the fact of that absurdity 
show that the time has come fora 
reconsideration of such matters? 
Why not admit squarely that the 
religious or moral training in a given 
college is to be conducted on certain 
well known and definite theories of 
theology ? Why not admit that the 
teachers of scientific morals, the 
teachers of historic religion, have 
definite views for which they would 
be willing to go to the stake, and 
that this must be expected by the 
pupils who come to them? But why 
keep up the pretence, at the same 
time, that there is sucha thing as 
Trinitarian Greek or Universalist 
chemistry, or Calvinistic Latin or 
Presbyterian botany? Has not the 
time come for such absolute absurd- 
ity to be abandoned? 

The position for a board of trus- 
tees to take is this: “We will have 
no teachers in our college, men or 
women, who are not pure of life; 
who are not beyond suspicion, like 
Cesar’s wife. We will have no men 
or women for teachers who are not 
eager to lift their pupils into a higher 
life, by example, by precept, by en- 
couragement, or by warning. Hav- 
ing made our selection on such lines, 
we will leave to these teachers the 
choice of the methods by which they 
shall attempt thus to direct, to help, 
to encourage, and to strengthen 
those pupils. We will not come be- 
tween them and the God by whose 
voice they are seeking to speak.” 

Under the constitutions of our 
states, this rule is dominant in the 
state universities. I wish I could 
say that I believe it to be carried 
out in all the state universities. I 
wish I believed that there are more 
than four of the state universities in 
which the trustees dare appoint a 


it something of 


man who is not, on 
‘sound’ according to the human 
standard of soundness in the pecu- 
liar district in which he is to work. 
Itis something, however, that thisen- 
tering wedge has been driven as far 
asit has. it is much more that the 
general tone of public indignation 
has expressed itself against an at- 
tempt to control the teachers in the 
science of politics and sociology. It 
is to be hoped, because this is a land 
of freedom, that the next generation 
may see that the absurdity of intro- 
ducing dogmatic theology into the 
studies of history, of philosophy, of 
language and of physical 


the whole, 


science 
must be abandoned in the same way. 
EDWARD E. HALE. 
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Some Discovered lift 


Doctor 


lecture, for 


It was customary, said 


Fewkes in opening his 
the early students of the origin and 
evolution of human institutions to 
confine their investigationsto certain 
favored men, and it is 
interesting to note, 2s time went on, 
how little by little these researches 
have taken abroader scope. Except 
in a few exceptional cases, scholars 


no longer feel that they can satis- 


races of 


factorily interpret the origin of any 
human institution without a study 
of primitive man; for, under the 
influence of the science of anthro 
polo, y, every race is deemed worthy 
of study, and every people must be 
investigated before the story of the 
evolution of man’s civilization 
be rightly interpreted. 

This modern method of the study 
of primitive man is destined to throw 
a new light on questions of the most 
complex sociology, human arts, 
rituals and beliefs. It is now recog- 
nized that it is no longer possible to 
discover the causes and trace the 
evolution of human culture, while 
limiting investigation to Aryan 
peoples, much so where the 
limitation extends to single members 
of that the Greeks or 
Romans. It is superficial scholar 
ship to pass by the study of primi- 
tive man on the ground that he is 
not in the line of the development 
of civilization. The broad-minded 
school recognizes that it is to the 
less favored races that we must look 
for data to help us appreciate the 
character of the more cultured. 

The earlier anthopologists in 
America, in studying the character 
of our aboriginal culture, were 
under the spell of the erroneous 
idea that it must have come from 
some other race. They could not 
appreciate the fact that it was 
autochthonous — of independent 
growth, not derivative—and it has 
been within the last twenty years, 
only, that, emancipated from that 
idea, it has come to be recognized 
that the great value of the study of 
American ethnology is not so much 
to connect it with Aryan and Semitic 
culture as to gather materials to 
show its specific character. Specu- 
lations in regard to whether or not 
the Indian was a descendant of one 
of the lost tribes of Israel have thus 
given place, it is to be hoped for- 
ever, to an ever-growing interest in 
the study of the peculiarities of the 
life, customs, rituals and beliefs of 
the American race, as an indepen- 
dent development of culture. 

No aboriginal stock of the Ameri- 


can 


less 


race, as 
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supernatural persons. 
told with many varia- 
became more and more 
subject dealt with more 
es Among _ these 
were many migration 
nts of the wanderings 
or part of the tribe, 
se certain geograph cal 
with 


vere associated 


ts and habitations. It 
tly stated, for instance, 
rating people tariied a 
at a certain spring 
homes which may 
there. Here evidently 
ething tangible, some- 
in be treated with 
rd. If, guided to 
homes, we excavate 
find evidence of 
ion, we can show 
ration story is true 
; lege nd by 
ological methods, 
that when an oppor 
nter upon sj stematlic 
vork these migration 
} 


1 basis ol my 


the 
cplore the cliff ruins 
this hope a possi 
out, said the 
plan of which I had 


ice the path of migra- 


[ followed 


the components of the 
as described in their 
Moquis one family 
definite 
called 
of the South, 


them. Re 


t have very 

1 town or ruin 
\ ison 
ypography of the 
ection of its few 
ts less barren valleys, 
s sought this legendary 
y home of the Moquis 
i little to the 
Moqui region, in the 
estaft on the Atlantic 
railroad; a country so 

that few 
itand no 
ever studied its 

itlies between Moqui and 
g in S »uthern§ Arizona 
large ruins and evi 
es of a former extensive popu- 


west of 


rred and inaccessible 
have visited 


; 


gist had 


re Hany 


Moqui legends 


*S in 


telling of their 
the South, found 
tary legends among these 
idians which made the 
rginil inhabitants of 
Along the Verde 
h rises not far from the 
qui towns and empties 
Gila among the ruins of 
\rizona, reasoned Doctor 
must this migration of 
centuries have taken place. 
is nature’s pathway for such 
and along this river, if 
y were right, would be 
lisputable evidences as to 
er Moqui occupation. 
en he reached Prescott last 
immer, lyr. Fewkes at once started 
point on the Verde some forty 
tant, followed the river, 
by ruins previously de- 
logies wed by Kit Carson and in army 
pr nd made for that inacces- 
ve Country where even the exist- 
5 “nce of ruins of human habitations 
\\ Unknown, except to Moqui 
These ruins, however, 
nilia “ ch find toarchxology and 
vq times ’ “© Givisable into three sorts or 


yoes 


Sout 


ved ar 








' First came the caves in the soft 
an eycombed out by artificial 
mcr Se largest cluster of these 
et aagi about eight miles south 

amp Verde, an abandoned 










.were 


military post. These cave dwellings 
are situated on a high biuff, some 


200 feet above the Verde’s water- 
line, and consist of a _ series of 
chambers with paved floors but 


without walls of masonry. Several 
hundred. of these subterranean 
chambers were found at this point, 
indicating a population once of con- 
The chambers them 
selves were evidently hewn out by 
stone implemcnts whose marks could 
still be seen on the walls. 

The second type of ruin goes with 
a peculiar crater-like circular de 
pression some 4oo feet across, 200 
feet deep, with 
and a miniature lake 
known as 
the abrupt 


siderable size. 


precipitous walls, 
at the bottom 
Montezuma’s Well. In 
and walls 
of this circular depression an early 


inaccessible 


people had built houses of stone. 


Che third form of ruin was ex 
emplified in two large cliff ruins, 
situated in the most desolately 


inaccessible spot in that remarkably 
Without 


destitute of living inhabitantst, most 


‘ 


desolate region. roads, 


of this country afforded neithe 


food nor water to sustain life. These 
ruins lie some fifty miles north of 
Montezuma's Well, and it was of 


these that Dr. Fewkes’ paper princi 
pally treated. 
lhe the cliffs wherein 
were built these dwellings—so like 
yet so different from the Colorado 
cliff-dwellings, five hundred 
distant—rose in places to a height 
of 1000 feet. Up from the base 
of these cliffs, perhaps 200 feet, and 
them, under 
rock, appear caverns; 
these that are built the 
cliff-dwellings of a people who long 


sides of 


miles 


traversing overhang- 
ing roots of 


and it is in 


them 
selves are either utterly inaccessible 
or reached only over fallen pieces of 
rock. 
discovered would probably accom- 
modate soo people; 


since passed on. The ruins 
| 


The larger of the two ruins 


was four stories 
in height; the different stories being 
reached, it is believed, by ladders of 
material, while entrances to 
the rooms were usually through the 
skylight hole. The various floors 
had been supported by beams of 
pine or cedar whose ends were sti!| 
in place, evidently having been 
hewn originally by stone implements. 

On entering the rooms the floors 
were found covered by a dry alkaline 
dust which had been accumulating 
for centuries. Excavations made in 
the dust revealed a host of things 
used and left by an earlier race. 
They uncovered evidences that this 
early people made cotton cloth and 
even ornamented it with tasteful 
patterns ; made blankets of feathers ; 
ropes of century-plant fibre; rude 
pottery and all sorts of basketry. 
A large collection of sandals made 
of the fibre of the agava were found. 
From the position of the articles, it 
was pretty certain that these ruins 
had never been visited since their 
original abandonment. 

Protected from destruction by 
rains by reason of the overhanging 
roof, there were found some most 
interesting evidences of the life of 
the former inhabitants. Fireplaces 
found intact, with the soot 
accumulated from the fires; a stone 
mill for grinding corn was found 
just as it was evidently left centuries 
ago. The burial customs of these 
earlier days were attested by the 
finding of skeletons under the floors 
near the fire-places. A wooden 
apparatus for lighting fire by rub- 
bing one stick upon another anda 
tinder-box with a sort of cotton 
slow-match used for preserving fire 
were among the things found. No 
sign of metal of any kind was found ; 
everything tooled was done with 
stone implements, evidencing that 


some 
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these people were ignorant of metals 
and practically the 
stone age. 

Many finds were made of st. ne 
hatchets, mawls, arrowheads, speat 
points, obsidian knives. with bone,, 


belong: d to 


needles and awls made {rom bones 
of the turkey. The turkey was 
evidently domesticated by this 


people, while there was nothing to 
indicate that they were acquainted 
with any other of our domesticated 
animals. Contrary toall experience 
in the other ruins examined, there 
were here found evidences of formal 
worship; in one ruin was opened a 


room, circular in form, like the 
rooms of worship of the modern 
Moquis, with walls covered with 


symbols almost identical with those 
found in the similar Moqui houses. 
he masonry of the walls of the 
ruin was of carefully dressed and 
accurately fitted stones, plastered 
with layers of clay. The lintels of 
former windows were still in place, 
The rear wall of the 
ruin was the perpendicular rock of 


the cliff, and on the face of the rock 


in some cases. 


above the ruin were found picto- 
graphs of animals and 
most grotesque 


men and 
symbols, some of 
shapes. Many of these were evi 
dently the totems of the clans which 
once lived here. ‘They were either 
placed on the rock by picking them 
into its face with a sharp stone, or 
were painted in certain 
black and white. 

It was evident to Dr. Fewkes that 
after this habitation was deserted by 
this sedentary tribe it was occupied 
by wandering bands of Apaches, a 
nomadic people, who probably drove 
out inhabitants, 


cases in 


the original and 
were themselves, in turn, driven out 
or killed by the whites — hypotheses 
which satisfactorily explain certain 
mutilations of the walls and the 
presence, among the rock pictures, 
of certain symbols entirely different 
from those of the original 
in the ruins and known to have been 
identified with Apache symbolism. 

The second of these peculiar cliff 
ruins, also new to science, examined 
by Dr. Fewkes was smallcr than the 
first but better preserved. Resem- 
bling, when viewed from a distance, 
a swallow’s nest plastered against 
the side of a cliff, it is probable that 
this ruin had never been entered by 
white men since its abandonment. 
Indeed, some of its rooms were found 
utterly beyond reach and inaccessi 
ble to Dr. Fewkes’s expedition. Ex- 
cavations made in the floor revealed 
a considerable quantity of corn in 
the ear, showing the staple food of 
these early people. The plastering 
on the inner walls was so well pre- 
served that the impressions of the 
hands which originally plastered the 
abode were plainly visible. 

As to the probable age of these 
ruins, said the lecturer, there is little 
doubt that the cliff houses were 
abandoned before the discovery of 
the country by the Spaniards ; as it 
is a matter of record thatin 1540 no 
sedentary tribes lived in this valley. 
Judging purely from the character 
and condition of the ruins them- 
selves, it is impossible to determine 
their age; but the era of cliff-dwell- 
ers in this country is generally 
placed by scholars as between 700 
and 1,500 years before our day. 

Comparisons made between the 
rock pictures of these ruins, the 
character of the habitations, the re- 
mains of household art and the cus- 
toms to which they point, and the 
same features in modern Moqui and 
Mogqui life, establish beyond ques- 
tion the essential identity of race 
between these early cliff-dwellers of 
the Verde Valley and the Moquis. 
Archzologically the evidence seems 


dwellers 


3 


complete, and leaves for future ex- 
ploration an open pathway to the 
solution of some very interesting 
questions of scientific import con- 
nected with the Moqui people. 





IMPRESSIONS OF THE ATLANTA EXPO- 
SITION. 


[From Our ppecial Corvesponde nt.] 
about the Fx- 


M* second letter 
position has been delayed, 


owing to the fact that to be on time 
it is necessary to be not only Argus- 
eyed and fleet of foot, but also to 
have the physical so under control 
that one can accomplish a dozen 
things at the same time and yet 
obey the mandates of the French 
people, and take time four faire da 
digestion—a phrase which applies to 
the mental status most forcibly in 
this case, 

Each day I have developed a 
plan to commence in the Woman’s 
Building for my daily tour, as one 
of the most interesting phases of 
the exhibition, and so far I have 
found the Agricultural Building, or 
that of Forestry and Mining, so 
enticing that, commencing with 
those, it has been a labyrinthian 
tour the grounds to any 
object of interest that mght claim 
attention. 

It is impossible to forget, if one 
so desired, that this is the ‘ Cotton 
States and International Exposi- 
tion.’ While the international part 
is not as perceptible as at Chicago, 
the wonderful products of the cotton 
and neighboring states are on every 
side. Step into the car from Texas 

a life-size figure of a burly Texan 
stands guard at the door, and you 
are greeted by a worthy inhabitant 
of that state, who has a fine display 
of the fruits, from the large-sized 
Japanese persimmon to the smaller 
crabapple, and who has decorated 
the panels of the car with corn, 
wheat and other products of Texas, 
so that even without explanation 
one can follow the agriculturist and 
horticulturist to their homes and 
easily realize what that state is 
doing for that sturdy class. 

If you pause long enough, you 
can study the cotton ginners’ ex- 
hibit ina building of its own, where, 
from a second-story gallery, you 
observe the hands putting cotton 
through this process. But as this 
is done on a smaller scale in the 
big Agricultural Building, you are 
tempted to watch a small hand- 
machine separating the seed cotton 
from the other cotton, and with the 
deft description of the lady in 
charge you easily see the transfor- 
mation to the packing process, when 
the cotton bale is prepared for ship- 
ment. You are given an extended 
object-lesson — and no ope is too 
old for the object-lesson — by an 
immense map of the states through 
which runs the Sea Board Air Line 
(which we did not patronize, so do 
not advertise), and grouped sym- 
metrically are the ores, cereals, 
fruits, etc., which grow along that 
line of railroad. If you step into 
the exhibit of the Plant System, the 
same idea is so carried out that the 
mineralogical, horticultural and 
agricultural experts know exactly 
what is to be found throughout the 
extent of this system. The average 
observer admires the fruits, possibly 
tastes the wines, and gives due 
credit to the mind which originated 
the plan of placing this exhibit in a 
structure pyramidal in form and 
coated with stones which give it an 
ancient appearance. In the Ala- 
bama Building an enthusiastic min- 
eralogist discourses upon the won- 
derful developments within the last 
thirty years in that State. The 


across 
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annual yield of ore is reckoned by 
millions. I fear to mislead if I 
attempt to give figures, but will 
simply say that the display of natu- 
ral products in this building alone 
would tempt the laboring man, who 
aimed to conquer the ‘ earth 
what therein is,’ to settle in 
State. 

Here too King Cotton reigns, as 
also in the stately Georgia building, 
and you are more and 
pressed with the wealth (no longer 
hidden) in these states once bowed 
down by the ravages of war, and 
you question whether Mr. Greeley’s 
favorite advice, ‘Go West, young 
man,’ might not well be changed 
to Go South and explore for your 
self whatever the field of labor. 

As one passes from point to point, 


and 
that 


more im 


the exhibits of the 
magnificent woods, the native ores, 
the iron, the granite, 
tions wondrous 


as one observes 


the petrifac 
as agate, the coal, 
in the Mining and Forestry as well 
as in the 
easily agrees 


smaller buildings, 
that the Southern 
states have entered upon a period 


one 


of unprecedented progress. 

If you step into the Manufactur 
ers and Liberal Art 
feet long by 206 
voluntarily think of 
Chicago building, but 
that it is easier to investigate the 
exhibits here, than it was in the 
western city. Here the international 
character of the Exhibition is 
perhaps most noticeable, for you 
see the names of Germany, Austria, 
Italy, Belgium, etc.; but the gov 
ernmental character of these exhibits 
is lacking. 


Building, 356 
wide, 
the 
you 


you in 
greater 


realize 


They are mostly private 
firms from these countries who hope 
to find a field for the sale of thei 
wares among our American people 

The gallery of this 
devoted to educational 
three sides ; on the fourth a restaur- 
ateur endeavors to cater to the 
inner man, In the alcove devoted 
to the Unitarian church exhibit, I 
find not alone the good books of 
that liberal denomination, but 
the familiar faces of Reverends 
Clarke, Everett, Savage, Hedge, and 
other of the learned men of that 
church. The walls of another alcove 
have photographs of women known 
as workers in the Grand Confedera 
tion of Woman's the 
Woman's Relief the 
Woman’s National Associa- 
tion, and other organizations doing 
a good work in the temperance, 
Christian or other cause. 

If the mind, as well as body, is 
over-weary by this time, step into 
‘Aunt Jemima’s kitchen ’ and regale 
yourself with wheat griddle-cakes 
and coffee; or to the Costa 
building for ‘a regular dinner at 
50 cents;’ or, if you have carried 
about your own lunch, then try a 
5-cent cup of delicious India tea, 
served by a man of Hebrew cast of 
face, whose “I tank you, lady,” 
sounds somewhat East Indian. 

If you really desire to be elbowed, 
as you move, then go to that attrac 
tive point, the Government Build- 
ing, where the multitudes from this 
part of the country vie with each 
other in their exclamations of delight 
at the interesting exhibits from the 
Fish Commission, the War and Navy 
Departments, Patent Office, Bureau 
of Education—some, or all of which, 
are coming in for awards, and in 
every one of which most courteous 
officials explain the exhibits. 

In the Negro Building the remark- 
able progress of that race is most 
noticeable, especially along educa- 
tional and industrial lines; crudi- 
ties of course are found, but then 
the evolution of a race takes time. 
In the very heart of Georgia, 


building is 
exhibits on 


also 


Clubs, in 
Corps, in 
Press 


Rica 
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Atlanta University is doing a good 
work for the once proscribed race, 
and the pleasant manners of those 
who explain the exhibits, when 
called upon, indicate that they are 
excellent imitators, or have 
veloped through education. 

F. G. FRENCH. 
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EKMON PREACHED AT THE SOUTH 
GREGATIONAL CHURCH, BOSTON, BY 
EDWAKD E. HALE, 


CON 


* The Law of the Spirit of Life Romans &: 2 


GO to the gymnasium that I may 

gain more bodily strength. 

I go to school or college, or | 
study this book or that, that I may 
store my memory or in some way en 
large my intellectual power. 

‘These are my twotools. I come 
to church, I pray to God in my 
closet, | commune with godly men, 
that | enlarge Life, the 
life which is to use these tools. The 
business of religion is to give more 
abundant life. 


may my 


In this house,on this 
day,the man himself is to grow more 
manly. Or, if you put it as 
put it, the son of God becomes more 
godly. He fails unless he 
more life And he ki 
text says, that the law of 
of life makes 
of sin, which 
death. 

To enlarge life thus is to fulfil the 
whole purpose of 


Jesus 


gains 
Ows, aS this 
the Spirit 
him free from the law 


is, indeed, the law of 


the Saviour: ‘| 
am come that men might have Life, 
and that they might have it more 
abundantly. ’ 

Perhaps, in our daily affairs, we 
recognize these truths as o 
our confessions of 


ten in 
failure as in our 
“se ] 
and 
this is not a figure of speech, Of a 
dull day, unsuccessful, if 
youfairly analyzeit, here was the fault. 
Yes, the the same book, 
but | could not read it.. The sky 
was the same sky, but I could not 
look at it betweentheelms. I had, 
God knows, just the same duties: 
but I could not goto work. Yes, | 
might have taken up the same amuse- 
ments; but I coule not care for 
them. I was out of spirits, or | was 
in low spirits; I was half dead, or I 
was half alive! 

It is from this sort of living death 
that Paul found himself free: “ The 
law of the spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus made me free from the 
sin and of death.” 

All this we ought to remember. | 
wish we did remember it always, in 
all our bodily training. Inthe gym 
nasium, at the pianoforte, in draw- 
ing or modelling or painting, in 
dancing, in bowling, in eating and 
drinking—we ought to remember all 
along that while caring for the body 
we are determined to gain life, 
larger life and more life. And so at 
college or school, in mental training, 
memory, imagination, the art of 
speaking or that of writing; this is 
only a tool, which the man himself 
will use to real purpose, when he be- 
gins to live. 

Life, and not death, is the reality 
for man’s study. Indeed, we make 
our real advanceand our real ascent, 
as we firmly determine to find the 
law of life and to foliow the Leader 
of life. For we do but confuse our- 
selves when we question and specu- 
late as to death and its causes, or 
indeed its consequences, 


positive or exultant successes. 


was only half alive,” one savs 
stupid, 


book was 


law of 


It is bet- 
ter to study truth than it is to study 
falsehood. It is better to read 
stories of honor than stories of 
shame. It is better to talk of vir- 
tue than it is totalkof sin. To 
make life pure, we must think of 
purity and not of impurity. To 
make men strong and brave, we 
must accustom them to struggle and 


courage andendeavor. By the same 
laws that the Saviour of mankind, 
himself the Life of the World, 
quickens us and commands us to 
seek life, and that life more abun- 
dant; to dream of life, brood on 
life, think of life, and determine for 
ourselves that we will live; by that 
same law we will put away from us 
as far as we can the thoughts or 
memoriesorconversation of sickness, 
decay, the failure of the body, and 
what we call its death. For us, we 
are Infinite Beings, and we will live 
none but an unlimited life! 

For a simple instance of what is 
needed in this, I should say 
that any education is incompiete or 
one-sided, where no study 
the life comes in, 
You are in persuading your 
friend, shut up in 
wretched tenement house,to go to 
the Public Garden and to carry home 
that 
through the winter she may study 
Why, if 
she can have nothing but the lichens 
on the bark of 
bought for kindling, 


now 


even of 
forms of 
right 
who is 


lower 


some 


a geranium or a petunia, so 


life in buds and blossoms. 


has 
life 
will be the quicker and the better as 


she studies that. 


the wood she 


her own 
All our passionate 
flowers and seeds and 
the country, 
takes one person to Florida and an 
other to Bermuda and another to 
California as the winter goes by, 


yearning for 


a garden and which 


and which in the spring comes to its 
climax in our joy as the grass grows 
green and as the snow-drop blossoms, 
belongs to one divine instinct. It 
is the by which children of 
God, partners of his life, delight in 
And 
so I say education is only half edu- 
cation, which has kept child or man 


instinct 


the life of every living being. 


on language only, or on the laws of 
the mathematics only, on reading or 
writing only,or on any affair of dead 
matter. It must weave into study 
the joyful study of living nature, of 
the processes and demands even of 
humble life. 
eager the 


Indeed, we see how 
child is that her doll 
shall open its eyes and shut them, 
Shall at the least stand, perhaps 
shall utter some gasping cry—any- 
thing which can suggest at least an 
imitation of life. And the wiser edu- 
cation is, or the nobler its processes, 
the more sure that it includes the 
study of nature in her living pro- 
This not as a mere matter 
of intellectual force and method, 
butas a help and exercise of the living 


cesses. 


soul, in forecast of its great business 
of Eternal Life. 

And here one cannot but speak in 
passing of the open-air quality of 
the gospel story, especially of the 
story of the three gospels of victory, 
the Galilean gospels. Without 
method or formal purpose, they tell 
you all along of seeds and flowers 
and grass and grain, the flight of 
birds, the straying of sheep, the 
work of leaven inthe loaf. From 
this mere outside language of 
parable and exhortation, has come 
the simple certainty with which 
they pass into the cherished hold 
of all nations, under the line or in 
the Arctic. For in seeds and grain 
and birds and beasts, is and must 
be a common language for mankind. 

Such is the enlargement from 
what we call the study of nature— 
meaning the study of lichens ard 
mosses, of violets and gentians, of 
fishes and birds and beasts. Such 
is the enlargement of life which 
follows. There is more hope of 
heaven, more faith in law, more 
faith in God, which follows, when 
we enlarge our lives by caring thus 
for the lives of plants and birds and 
beasts: Such is the help which my 
dog and my horse give me, my 
sheep and my oxen. Now, if all 
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this follows, how muc! 
intimacy which is oper 
of us with boys and 
and women. ‘This is. 
study of nature too. 

of human nature, in « 
But we do not cal 
nature, perhaps beca 

it goes beyond even 
been talking of, and 
what the 
sympathy 


Bible cal 
of man w 
with life, secures the e; 
life as nothing called 
did or can. 

YeS! I meet peop! 
assent to this verba 
an old friend said to 1 
ter that he would not 
bow to as 
me do. 


many p¢ 
It is not 
I met said he hated t 
the street; they 
provoked him. : 
to try such a pers 
Crusoe’s island or 
and you see that the 
verbal. You find th 
less generaliz ition fr 
disagreeable incide 
that all good pe 
ce becaus« 

in them. And whe 
spent an hour with 
child of ( 
eager that that hour n 

But this is true: Ri 
a hard thing to man 
chemists will tell 
constituents of beefste 
nobody 
anyone 


lives as a 


has yet mad 


could eat 


say the same of 
invite 

and t| 
and they will not 


can 
room, 


may put on yours 
diamonds if you hav 
you will give the da 
the winter to so 
society results from 
Real social intercours 
the unaffected, unn 
give and-take, teach-a: 
unaffected and unmanufact 
is your intercourse with 
clerks in the counting 
the long tramp you take 
afternoon with the boys 
Sunday school class, it is 
side by side in the same 
Ossipee or Woodstock, wl 
real society. He finds it, 
he, who is able and will 
people just beyond half- 

Of course the int 
ture and companions 
bring round - they must 
—a closer companions! 
They compel me to hoi 
of the eternal life whic! 
it all, and makes its 
deed, and element of the 
This is no poor bit of 
of sense alone. The 
takes you out of doors | 
the vulgar, selfish, or per 
sions which Puritans were 
holding under lock and 
is the child of God w! 
know what his Father is 4 
own life quickens and 
grows young, as days ¢! 
and the sun rides higher, 
in his godly nature and 
the divine laws that he 
see how other creatures 
breaking from their ™ 
Life seeks life and |! 
the opening of a catkit 
in the flight of the butt 
chirping of a tree-toad, 
of an eagle, my life loves ' 
others live, exults in the 
so far is partner in ther 
cern. 

And this is really what We 
when we say, what I think P 
generally understand, tha 


} 


mea! 
ed} c 


ta man is 














nearer to God when he is 
rs than when he is in his 
“y verally, this might not be 
| t what we are after is the 
wer Life. We do not want to be 
by things of the flesh 
| eat, what we shall 
\frer these things, the Gen- 
Philistines, most of 
What do need is more of 
ve some sudden and 
it may be the in- 
tual lesson of the 
stars. Always it 
ger than a room, 
.day. It was when 
de a room that the 
cool of the day 
God. And for us, in 
ivs. the closer we come 
creatures—the close 
because we are 
finite souls in mortal 
God as we study 
s and insects. We 
ng intimacy with 
sters, children and 
Ve find at every turn the 


or us by another 
voice, or 


speak to 


ind a ready and 


5 own 


lay, we 


man whose God 
yay power, or the man 

snot found him for a com 

itall, is apt to be the man 

is taken no personal interest 
ising life into its various hid 
ces and resting places. He 
men except as so 

who bring him his 

build for him his 

} 
l 


1 him his clothes. 


yg, as [ suppose, is gained 
r Life by any dogmatic 
ve effort to 


x his existence. 


prove 
ld be nearer heaven 

id been no ‘books of 

sas people call them. It 
n nearer to him if 
students had never been 
read them, when they 
some more eager desire. 

ries the experiment of 

il Presence, does not long 
the need of arguments. If, 
he wakes in the morning, glad 
the joy of life and all amazed 
the beauty of the world, he 
Power, whoever he is, 
las ~=brought together so 
which fits together so well, 
ices together so gladly, 

that expression of gratitude 

goes outside of himself. And 

g itside my little self is the 
great necessity, I mean to enter 
n Infinite Lj 


} 


if 
ife. I must get be- 
thes and hat and shoes and 
se and garden. I must make 
self. a citizen of the universe. 
it seems there is one law for Ju- 
terand Mars and for this world, 
f Nay, 


se mT 


r continents I know. 
ems there is one law for the 
‘rs yonder and for the people in 
orld around them—people who 
€never so much as heard of 
ter and Mars—and of this earth 
nd people on it, have never 
lius Cesar or Napoleon 
' They have never heard 
‘tr. Krupp and his cannons, or 
unt Bismarck and his diploma- 
Ss. They have never even heard 

t Yet there is one law for 
‘mand forme. It is in the same 
>. wat they live and I. The 

ver which put me here puts them 

fe. And he, what will he have 
Where is his purpose to- 
me? Where will he place 
row? Yes, and where is 
ba ithe gives his life and 
te brt who yesterday cut this 
, Me, orto him who yester- 
“Y Pressed my hand ? Surely the 





arte 


t Mr. 


for 
~ 


. me 


lay, tl 
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world is larger than Iam. Surely | 
must not measure it by my ruler or 
compasses, 

This law of life, Paul calls the 
Law of the Spirit of Life in Christ 
Jesus. Paul had tried for it, faith- 
fully indeed, in other ways. But it 
was not till he fairly and squarely 
asked himself the secret of the 
Savior’s power, that Paul succeeded 
in conquering the law of sin and of 
death. Better words there are. But 
we know well enough why Paul used 
them. ‘The day came when, as Paul 
eager with one mad purpose, heard 
that unanswerable question. ‘How 
is it, Paul, that one like you perse- 
cutes one like me? ” 

How, indeed? A question which 
comes to each one of us. How is 
it, if | want to live, that I do not 
care more for the life of the Master 
of Life? How shall I expect to 
enlarge my life, if I make no effort 
to follow him? Do I want to 
trample down the law of sin, or to 
be indifferent to the law of death? 
Here is the world’s leader who 
knows how. He is on the mountain, 
on the lake, among the birds and 
fishes and sheep, as one who is inti 
mate with their Maker. He is 
one, all the same, who goes and 
comes, now with a fisherman, now 
with a leper, now 
tleman of 


with some gen 
rank, always as equal, 
always as helpful friend, and com- 
pels them to love him; nay, gives 
them the matchless treasure of his 
love. Chis because he is Son of 
God, and they 
Daughters 


God’s Sons and 


' 


It is He who makes himself 
Master of Life by accepting the 


gift of omnipotence. He lives and 
in his God. 


He asks you and me to follow him, 


moves and has his bein 


o 
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to comfort those who sorrow, to 
heal those who are sick, to lift up 
those who are fallen down. Chil 
dren? yes; trades 
strangers? yes. Whoever 
is at your right hand, whoever is at 
your left, shall be glad that you are 
here. And the promise to you and 
me is that if we follow we shall know 
the secrets of his victory. 


travellers ? yes 
men? yes; 


The law of the spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus shall make us free from 
the law of sin and of death. 


POOR ARMENIA. 


My dear Dr. Hale: ‘The slaugh- 
ters still go on in Turkey and no re- 
straining hand is put forth. I have 
letters from Marash, where I havea 
married daughter, dated 
before the massacre of 


five days 
thousands. 
Chey thenhad two hundred wounded 
men that they were trying to care 
for. 

3ut the great terror before them 
is starvation. ‘There must be now 
some thousands of families in the 
Marash and Aintah districts whose 
means of living have been destroyed. 
The Turks intend that starvation 
and cold shall complete their work. 
The many tens of thousands who 
have fled to the hills and ravines and 
woods have now neither homes nor 
food. It is safe to say that half a 
million will perish unless saved by 
Christian charity. 

Is it not a case to appeal to the 
humanity of our great rich Repub- 
lic? We have helped the famine 
stricken of other lands; why should 
we not help those who are perishing 
as the victims of Moslem hate? 

It would’have a great moral power 
over the Turks if our government 
should send such aid with power to 
see to its distribution, which the 
Turks would prevent if possible. 

Yours sincerely, 
Cyrus HAMLIN. 
Lexington, Nov. 29, 1895. 
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VORY SOAP 
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High priced toilet soaps cost more than the Ivory, not 
because the soap itself is any better, but by reason of the ex- 


pensive wrappings, boxes and perfume. 


toilet soaps is much greater. 


Tre Procter & Gamace Co., Cin’ti. 


Then the profit on 
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VICTORIAN POETS. 

A VICTORIAN 

Edited by 
Boston 


ANTHOLOGY. 1837 1895. 

Edmund Clarence Stedman. 
Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 

It was twenty years ago that Mr. 
Stedman first published his volume 
on the Victorian Poets a book 
reaching the high-water mark of 
American criticism. The work has 
passed through many editions and 
now the author issues a companion 
volume, an Anthology of the poets 
treated in the earlier book with 
additions bringing it down to the 
present days. A mere glance through 
these pages, rich in poetic thought 
will justify his claim that the Vic 
torian age must ever rank among 
the foremost periods of British 
poetry. It is a broad field from the 
smooth classicism of Landor to the 
rugged balladry of Kipling, but. Mr. 
Stedman covers it well. 

The period begins with that great 
man Landor, whose work a greater 
poet summed up in these final lines : 
“And through the trumpet of a child of 

Rome 
Rang the pure music of the flutes of 
Greece. 

Although he began to write more 
than a dozen years before the acces- 
sion of Victoria, yet, says Mr. Sted- 
man, **Landor, with his finish, his 
classical serenity, and his wonderful 
retention of the artistic faculty until 
his death a score of years after 
the accession — belonged to no era 
more than to our own.” Words 
worth, on the other hand, continu- 
ing to write during the first decade 
of the Reign, belongs as distinctly 
to an earlier period. 

Beginning then with Landor, the 
period is divided into four main and 
numerous subordinate groups. The 
first of the main divisions is for the 
early years of the reign—the period 
of transition—and includes, besides 
Landor, Proctor, Praed, Aubrey de 
Vere, Hood, Mrs. Browning and a 
host of minor poets. The second 
division is the period that gives its 
greatest glory to the reign — the 
period of Tennyson, Arnold, Brown- 
ing, Rossetti, and Swinburne. The 
third division, devoted to the poets 
of the last twenty years, if of decid- 
edly minor rank as compared with 
the preceding period, is nevertheless 
one to which we turn with much 
interest ; for including as it does 
the poets of today, it reflects the 
poetic thought of our own time. 
Even within this period, which Mr. 
Stedman does not as he did the 
earlier periods, separate into lesser 
groups, there may be traced a 
marked change. In the first decade 


the dominant feature was perhaps 
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the constant following of the old 
French verse forms, with all their 
artificiality if not always all their 
lightness of wit; while now “we 


have a_ distinctly lyrical though 
minor song-burst.” his seems 


more genuine, less affected, and we 
can already begin to doubt if Mr. 
Gosse’s Impression, written but a 
year or two ago, is wholly just to- 
day : 

* In these restrained and careful times 
Our knowledge petrifies our rhymes; 
Ah! for that reckless fire men had 
When it was witty to be mad, 


We are too diffident and nice, 
Too learned and too over w se, 
‘Too much afraid of faults to be 


The flutes of bold sincerity. 


And his final sigh 

for the age when verse was glad, 
Being god-like, to be bad and mad.” 
seems in a fair way to be gratified ; 
certainly some of this latter-day 
verse is bad enough and not a little 
of it mad enough to satisfy the most 
exacting of critics. 

The last division of the book 
gives the colonial poets of the entire 
reign. Even if it does devote five 
pages to Bliss Carmen and_ two 
to Gilbert Parker, it is perhaps the 
least interesting part of the book. 
None of the poetic muses seem to 
have become thoroughly acclimated 
in the British colonies. 

The biographical notes on the 
poets represented in the book form 
by no means its least valuable part. 
Some thirty pages of small type give 
brief lines of the three hundred and 
fifty poets. Especially where they 
concern the minor and later poets 
about whom it is often difficult to 
find any accurate information, will 
these notes be found useful. ‘lhree 
indices, of first lines, of titles, and 
of authors, are at the end of the 
volume. 

That a work of this kind should 
either be perfect or that the editor’s 
judgment in forming his anthology 
should always coincide with the 
reader’s is not to be expected. The 
names of some poets whose work to 
our minds is at least equal to much 
that is included, will be looked for 
in vain. For example, does not Ed- 
ward H. Bickersteth deserve a 
place among the hymn writers, or 
Cholmondeley-Pennell among the 
writers of vers de société? It is easier 
to excuse omissions from the ranks 
of the very recent poets. But one 
would like to see some of Lionel 
Johnson’s poems included, and has 
not Ernest Radford written as good 
poetry as his wife, who is given two 
pages? Nor shall we always be 
satisfied with the selection made 
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from a favorite poet ; we should have 
added that and perhaps omitted this 
peem; or we should have spared a 
page or two from some other poet in 
order to give our favorite a little 
more space. ‘This matter of the re 
lative amount of space to be dc 

voted to each poet in a work of this 
kind is a most difficult and is 
sure to cause dissatisfaction to the 
reader. In general Mr. Stedman 
has treated his authors pretty fairly 
in this, but occasionally his appor 

tionment of pages gives cause for 
not unreasonable complaint 


one 


- it does 
not for instance, seem right to give 
the all-but forgotten Sydney Dobell 
and the little-known Arthur Joseph 
Munby more space than Macaulay 
or William Watson, and we can but 
begrudge to Robert Buchanan his 
eleven when Rossetti and 
Matthew Arnold have but seven and 
nine respectively. 


pages 


But, in spite of these minor faults, 
the fact remains that no better col 
lection of Victorian poetry exists 
and that there is probably no man 
living better equipped with the wide 
reading and the critical 
necessary to the compiler of 


acumen 


such a 


wer’ than is Mr. Stedman. 


It would be hard indeed to find a 
better and more sympathetic 
ugh the realms of poesy, or to 


ruide 


yn 


yerative breath of 


a 


Is tracl less aga oblivious whence it blows 


ALFRED C, Porrer. 


song thatas the 


CONSIDERATIONS ON PAINTING. By John 
la Farge New York: Macmillan & ¢ 
Six lectures on the art of painting, 

delivered originally by John la Farge 

at the Metropolitan Museum of Fine 

Arts, in New York, to 

are now published in 

under the title: Considerations on 

Painting. In Mr. la 

Farge does not discuss the techni 

calities of his art, but rather the 

philosophy upon which its princi 
ples are founded. ‘The lectures as 
originally delivered, were in connec 
tion with an especial line of study, 
which line was closely related to the 
collections of works of art preserved 
in the Museum. Hence, although 
there are throughout the lectures no 
direct references to the works of art 
which must have been before 
eyes of the auditors, they are per- 
vaded with the sentiment of the 
place and its influence. Mr. la 

Farge himself recognizes this diffi 

culty, in addressing, through the 

medium af print, an audience apart 
from the associations by which the 
original auditors were surrounded. 

The reader therefore is obliged con- 

tinually to bear in mind that the 

author is addressing, not students of 
art in general. but a particular body 
of students, with whom he was fa- 
miliar and whom he was constantly 
in the habit of addressing. At first 
thought it would seem that Mr. la 

Farge would much better have 

edited his lectures thoroughly, and 

eliminated this element from them, 
giving to them a literary rather than 

a pedagogical character. But upon 

second thought the reader does not 

regret, but the rather is gratified at 
this peculiarity, since it betrays the 
author’s methods with his classes. 
It has already been said that these 
lectures are philosophical rather 
than technical. They deal with such 
topics as Personality and Choice, 

Suggestion and Intension. Misap 

prehensions of Meaning, Maia, or 

Illusions, and Sincerity. These dis. 

courses are full of thought, display- 

ing the undoubted influence of Rus- 
kin, but original in sentiment and 
in method. 


his pupils, 


book for m, 


these lectures 


the 


E. J. CARPENTER. 
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A M!psUMMER NiGui1’s Dream. _ Edited, 
with an introduction by Israel Gollancz. 
Illustrated by Anning Bell. London : 
| M. Dent & Co. New York: Macmil- 
lan & Co. 


Herein we have Shakespeare pure, 
not Shakespeare and commentary. 
lhe value to the student of variorums 
and annotated editions no one 
would be so ridiculous as to question. 
For the whom, 
though particular phrases may be in- 
comprehensible the general beauty is 
quite intelligible, and for the well- 
knows the works of 
Mr. Furness and Prof. Skeat, editions 
whose text is not uglified by little fig- 


ures, referring to zades and sbids, and 


child, however, to 


read adult, who 


whose sense is not interrupted by 
constant references, are highly desir 
able. Mr. Israel Gollencz has issued 
what he calls an edition for children 
of the Midsummer 
of course, the 


Night’s Dream ; 
story for little 
There is a prefac eS. wherein 
editor charmingly the 
reason why the play was written. He 
sets forth the conditions in the life 
of the Elizabethan playwrights; he 


very 
people. 


the explains 


even presents something of the 


his 
tory of the drama before Shakespeare, 
he is not tedious. lo have 


Coy 


ered so much ground superficially 
and yet not to have been 
bly dry 1s 


ment, 


insulfera 
somewhat of an achieve 
His mechan'cal designs for 
explaining the plot are rather more 
abstruse than the lines of the play, 
but, once studied out, they 
fail to fix the situations in the mina 
of a child—and they are-but details ; 
the preface asa whole is clear and 


graceful. 


cannot 


Che text has been slyly expurgated 
by Mr. Gollanez: he 


very judi iously 
makes no 


mention of his deed. In 
putting forth achild’s book certainly 
his wickedness is less reprehs nsible 
than most mutilations. 

the 
Press, it is 


\s for the binding work of 
the Aldine admirable. 
lhe paper is clayless and light; the 
cover is linen. The cover de sign, a 
rather conventional arrangement of 
boughs and butterflies, is not very 
strong in either tone or composition. 
But Mr. Anning Bell’s illustrations 
are sufficiently charming—except for 
acertain ponderosity in his fairies. 
The double title-page, with its elab- 
orate design on the one hand and on 
the other its red initials is particu 
larly effective. On the whole the 
book is highly satisfactory. 

A. W. V. 


CHk GoLDEN AGRE. By Kenneth Grahame. 
Stone & Kimball 


Chicago : 


Che child in literature has of late 
years grown to be an intoierable 
nuisance, a being to be avoided in 
every possible way. Sometimes he 
is a solemn prig and poses as an in 
structor and reformer of his elders; 
sometimes, moving among the lower 
orders of society, he accomplishes 
reforms that baffle the adult portion 
of the community; or he raises him- 
self in the social scale to an impos- 
ing position by talents which have 
been denied for some inscrutable 
reason, to all his elders. Sometimes 
he spends his time in playing un- 
canny pranks, or ventilating un- 
wholesome philosophical theories 
which belong only to very morbid 
later years. Wherever he is or 
whatever he does, whether he is 
called Little Lord Fauntleroy or ap- 
pearsas the Heavenly Twins, he is 
thoroughly offensive to you. You 
dislike him not only because he is in- 
herently disagreeable, but because 
you are perfectly sure he is not gen- 
uine. He is a fairy changeling, a 
goblin masquerading as a fair human 
child. 

With such impressions strong up- 
on our minds, it is a positive joy to 


waider into that beautiful land, 
whose postal Mr. Kenneth Grahame 
throws open to us in his little book, 
The Golden Age. Here is a group 
of real children, healthy and true; 
not too naughty nor too good ; their 
childish and their 
plays and studies their conc eptions 
of the world and the life about them, 
sometimes so strangely narrow and 
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again as wide as Heaven itself—we 
share them all, for this Golden Age 
was These are no 
stage children, drilled and costumed 
? 


to speak their studied parts ; 
are our own childish selves 


ours as well. 
they 
brought 
before our matured eyes, like Scrooge 
under the spell of the Ghost of 
Christmas past. Have we not, verily, 
dreamed but 


was 


those very dreams ? 

them it 
the 
of a poet like Kenneth Grahame to 


although we dreimed 


needful for us to await coming 


interpret Our visions. 


It is a Strange comming 


child-nature, that of the p 


timate, an estimate 


approaching to _ hardness, 
the = ability to 
ot imagination in 


the most 


throw 


prosaic facts, which cor 


verts everything into a new and 


charmed existence. ‘Theimaginative 
child, and most children are amply 
endowed with that quality, bears with 
him the power to transform his sur 
roundings into whatever he will,and 
he lives thus ever in an enchanted 
world of his own creating. 

The Golden Age is a collection of 
papers, a few of which have appeared 
in the Yellow Book 


other per iodicals. 


and one or two 


They are wr 


and be 


itten 
in singularly autiful 
English. 


redundant 


pure 
The style issimple; not a 
expression mars iis eft 
fectiveness. Che 
the character of childhood is re 
markable ; 
its joys 


line. 


ippreciation 


a tender sympathy in all 


and sorrows marks every 
We are divided between smiles 
and tears in the reading; wecannot 
help dear loving the little 


g group ot 
interesting 


wholesome, children 
Edward the practical, the aspiring 
Selina, sturdy,se!f-con'ained Harold, 
and the tearful Charlotte, as well as 
the boy who remembers it and tells 
us about it ‘externating nothing and 
setting down naught in malice.’ 

The book leaves our hearts full of 
tender memories of our own child- 
hood and loving sympathy for child- 
hood’s foolish dreams, its faith and 
its misunderstood asperations every- 
where. We lay down the little vol- 
ume with regret that the record of 
those sunshiny days is so brief. We 
knew them so well, all those scenes 
and characters; in fact, we were a 
good many of them ourselves. ars 
magna fuimus. 

We hate to leave this sweet idyl 
of childhood and go out again into 
the rough work-a-day world of prosaic 
grown-up people. Surely it is not 
unreasonable to hope that the author 
will some day open the gate again, 
that we may wander longer in that 
enchanted land of which we have had 
a glimpse in his little book. 


A Harp WomMaAN. By Violet 
York}: D. Appleton & Co 


Hunt. New 

This story, told in dialogue, gives 
the history and moral development 
ofa very modern woman, with up to 
date ideas on love and marriage. 
With an eye solely to position and 
social advancement she marries an 
artist who has been so unfortunate 
as to fall in love with her beauty 
and herpretty ways: the pretty ways 
however are carefully studied, and 
she is utterly devoid of heart and 
sentiment. Partly on account of 
her hardness, partly also, from her 
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ttle folks with her pretty 
Kyzie Dunlee is the hero- 
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‘epherd, publishers. 
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iss Weezy Series. 
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taken, in Young Master Kirke, Miss 
Weezy and her family to California, 


tov, and begins the Silver Gate 
Series. The binding is marred by 
a green suit of clothes on Kirke 


who, with background, is otherwise 


bluest of the blue! Lee and 
Shepard. 
NOTES. 
Did anyone know, before the 
Bookman in its Christmas issue an 


nounced it, that Mr. Du Maurier de 
signed the label for Apollinaris bot 


tles? Mr. George Smith of the 
Apollinaris Company, and a pub 
lisher besides, is a friend of the 
artist's, and at his request Mr. Du 
Maurier made the pictures of the 


spring. 


Estes & Lauriat will forthwith 
publish Hildegarde’s Neighbors, 
Mrs. Laura E. Richards’s latest 
book. 

The New Budget comments on 
the attention that the housemaid has 
lately received in literature Mr. 
Zangwill devoted a little book to 
making a gentleman lodger fall in 
love with Merely Mary Ann. Mr. 


W el Ss, In his new book, A Wonder 
ful Visit, makes the angel fall in love 
with the Siddermor 


ton Rectory, which puts in the shade 


housemaid at 


the mere squire’s son who marries 
the maid in The Cousins. And now 
Sit Henry Parkes is about to marry 


his domestic servant, says The 
Times. It is the greatest compli 
ment to Literature, after all, when 
Life becomes realistic and lives up 


to 1ts books. 


firm 
cently sent the English author of an 
uncopyrighted ok a 


But the author’s Eng 


\n American publishing re 
successful be 
good royalty. 
lish publishers kept the money. Dis 
this the Americans 
another large sum to the writer him 


self. 


Mr. W. D. Howells’s forthcoming 
novel is to be entitled The Landlord 
of the Lion’s Head. It is a story of 
American summer hotel life, and 


covering sent 


is 


to appear as a serial in Harper’s 
Weekly. Mr. S. R. Crockett’s new 
novel of the seventeenth century, 


The Grey Man, will also appear in 
the same weekly. 

The November number of Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine, containing the 
opening chapters of the Life of Lin- 
coln, was out of print in two weeks 
after publication. 


Mr. C. B. Scott, for several 
in charge of nature study in the 
schools of St. Paul, Minn., now of 
the Normal School of Oswego, N.Y., 
has written a book upon The Child 
with Nature, soon to be published by 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 


yea rs 


Macmillan & Co. announce for 
publication a work on Experimental 
Morphology, by Charles B. Adams, 
PhD., Instructor in Zoology at Har- 


vard. 


Dr. Paul Carus’s book called 
Karma will be illustrated by Jap- 
anese artists and printed on Japan- 
ese paper. 

Mr. Arthur Symens is about to is- 
sue an art quarterly. Why it should 
be compared by Mr. Arthur Waugh, 
in the Critic, to the Yellow Book 
does not seem evident except that 
the contributors are the same coterie: 
Mr. Max Beerbohm, Mrs. Aubrey 
Beardsley, etc., etc. But Mr. Waugh 
thinks the first number will slay the 
Yellow Book. Perhaps. ‘The edi- 
tors of the Yellow Book, by the way, 
purchased space in the advertising 
columns of the Saturday Review, 
and in that space made irreverent 
jokes about the Review itself. 
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Mr. R. D. Blackmore writes to an 
American correspondent in relation 
to a paragraph which appeared in 
‘The New York Tribune a few months 
ago: © The Fate of Franklin was 
not my first, but rather my last bit 
of verse. As for Lorna Doone’s 
bursting upon an enthusiastic world, 
the fact is, that for two years Lorna 
Doone dropped dead, and three- 
fourths of the first edition was trans- 
ported—-Botany Bay took it for waste 
paper.” 

It is becoming more and more the 
fashion for playwrights to publish 
their works in book form, and thus 
to protest against being regarded as 
outside the domain of pure literature. 
Mr. Pinero and Mr, Henry Arthur 
Jones have already vindicated their 
claims, and the latest comer to their 
ranks is Mr. Comyns-Carr in his 
play, King Arthur, just published 
by Macmillan & Co. An additional 
interest centres about this play from 
the fact that it is one of Henry Irv- 
ing’s favorites and is being produced 
with the utmost success in his pres- 
ent American tour. 


A curious condition of affairs in 
the autumn publishing trade is the 
relative importance of memoirs, and 
books of letters. The supremacy 
of the novel is of course in no wise 
threatened. Yet it is probable that 
Stevenson’s Vailima Letters will this 
year assume the importance of a 
new novel.by the same hand. In- 
deed to a true lover of Stevenson 
nothing could be more fascinating 
than a study of the well-beloved 
Louis himself. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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AIDS FOR TEACHING 
ART AND HISTORY. 


The Prang Educational Company are now pub- 
fine photo 
graphs of famous buildings and monuments as 


lishing a series of reproductions of 


aids for teaching Art and History. 
These reproductions are about 20 x 28 inches in 

size, of the same color as the original photographs 

fade 


and do not light. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


on exposure to 


An illustrated circular, showing the subjects 


thus far published, will be mailed on application to 


The Prang Educational Co., 


646 Washington St., 47 East 10th St., 

New York. 

151 Wabash Ave., ‘ 
Chicago. 


Boston. 


Good Housekeeping 


FOR 1896. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

2.00 a year, $1.00 for six 
three months, the latter conc 
in order to introduce Good Housekeeping as 
widely as possible into homes where it has not 
been known, its business history having demon- 
strated that it holds well its place wherever it 
once getsa foothold. 

For $2.25 Good Housekeeping fur one year, and 
Catherine Owen’s celebrated New Cook Book,” 
oil cloth binding, will be sent. post paid. 

For $3.00 Good Housekeeping and ‘‘Miss Par- 
loa’s Kitchen Companion,” $2.50. 966 pp. the 
largest and best work of its distinguished author. 

This gives a rare opportunity to secure the best 
work of two of Goad Housekeeping’s old-time 
and favorite contributors—books of rare value, 
widely recognized and commended, both for their 
domestic and literary merits and excellence. 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Joel: A Boy of Galilee 


By ANNIE FELLOws JOHNSTON. 
With ro illustrations by Searles. 
Square 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
“It is reverent throughout, and in 
very tender and pathetic. The 
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work is well done.”"—M. Y. //eva/d 
‘‘A beautiful piece of 
Christian Advocate. 
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“ What can be more delightful to children 
than this book ?”— Woman's Journa/. 

* A delightful fable for children.’’— Chau 
fauquan. 

‘*A more delightful story Jcan hardly be 
imagined.”—Courier. 


By M. CARRIE HYDE. 
Goostie. Yan and Nochie of 
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16mo, cloth back, paper 
cents each. 
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* Should be in every nursery.”’ 
Transcript. 
My Honey 

A Story. 
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$1.00. 


By the author of * 
Mission.” 16mo, cloth, 
“A very charming story, ard its bright 
interest does not fora moment flag.”—Aoeston 
flome Journal, 
Through Forest and Plain 
A tale of Flowers and Filibusters. 
By ASHMORE RusSAN and FRED- 
ERICK Boy_e. Illustrated by 
Barnes. 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


* Both old and young will read this book 
with intense interest.”"—Aoston Home Journal 


At all Bookstores, or postpaid on receipt of price 
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Some new poems of Robert Burns 
and many new readings have been 
discovered by Messrs. W. E. Henley 
and T. F. Henderson, who are edit- 
ing the Century Burns. They were 
found among some Burns MSS. col 
lections not open to earlier editors. 
Mr. Henley is preparing an essay 
on the life and genius of Burns. 

John Skelton says of Dante Ga- 
briel Rossetti that, “except for the 
tranquil, meditative, ruminating eye 
(one thought of the ox-eyed Juno), 
there was nothing ideal about him ; 
he was intensely Italian, indeed, 
but it the sleek and well-fed 
citizen of Milan or Genoa that he 
alled, not the slim, romantic hero 
of Verdi or Donizetti.” 


was 
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Anthony Hope was the guest of the 
New Vagabonds in London at their 
opening dinner of the winter. Hewas 
welcomed by a large company of 
literary men and made an excellent 
speech, of which the main thought 
was that the sword of public opinion 
hangs over the head of the success- 
ful novelist, and he is forced to take 
the greatest pas with his work. 


& 29 West 23d St., 
New York City. 
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Perfecta, by B. Perez 
Galdos, having been translated into 
English by Mrs. Serano and pub- 
lished in attractive form by Harper 
& Brothers, will prove to be one of 
the noteworthy books of the season. 
W. D. Howells writes: “From the 
first moment to the last it is like 
some passage actual events, in 
which you cannot withhold your 
compassion, your abhorrance, your 
admiration, any more than if they 
took place within your personal 
knowledge.” 
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ind mastered all branches 

"NS art, including harmony and 
\t the present day 
ser can write the music for 
a by simply taking down, or 
ody take down for him, 
clodies intended for the human 
There are experts in har- 
Wao are incapable of compo- 
ae who will do the harmonic 
"sing of his melodies, and 
musicians who thoroughly 
stand orc hestration, who will 


hestratic n 
mpo 


ner 


hg so mel 


5 





are - orchestral score. If 
Ur quartettes are required, 
c mMposer 


ny, poser can procure the best 
at 4 moderate sum; so, 
_..10dern subdivision of labor, 
Cal composer can present a 
work to the public, repre- 
: but a comparatively small 


Portion of 
. of personal accomplish- 


1€te 


he rt 4 intere sting application of 
“division of labor, or what 


SA Jobn Ritchie Jr 


SORES RAREERTRRRRREN 


may be called the factory system, 
to arithmetical computations has 
been introduced and is now in use 
in the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Statistics of Labor, which is one of 
the largest permanent 
offices in the United States, even in 
the world. Che methods and de 
vices are the inventions of Mr. C 
F. Pidgin, tor many years head of 
the computin 


statistical 


g division of the 


Bureau. 

In the pe old days previously 
referred to, there was but one way 
of adding figures. They were at 


ranged in columns and added up 
‘by hand’ as it might be called, 
with the greatest care not 
‘the carry,’ and when the total was 
arrived at, one immediately doubted 
its correctness and went to work to 
do it \t the 
day, the clerk sits before a machine 
operated by electricity; she is not 
obliged to write down the figures in 
columns and then add them up 
Instead, she takes up each separate 
piece of paper or schedule, contain- 
ing figures which she wishes to add, 
and transfers or writes these figures 
upon the machine; she compares 
them with the original to see that 
she has made a correct transfer, and 
adds the figures by the manipula 
tion of sliding keys. She is not 
obliged to worry about the ‘carry,’ 


to lose 


all over again. present 


for whenever it is necessary to carry 
from one denomination to another, 
the electric attachment supplies the 
necessary force, and the ‘carry’ 
is counted or added in its proper 
place without any thought on the 
part of the clerk who wrote the 
figures upon the machine. Being 
relieved from the brain worry or 
fatigue of attending to the ‘carry,’ 
she is enabled to sit at the machine 
and add constantly for seven hours 
per day, and when her work is com- 
pleted can go home without that 
headache or tired feeling that was a 
necessary part of the work in the 
good old days which have been 
several times referred to. 

Nearly all of us have seen the 
compositor standing at his case 
picking out the letters necessary to 
form each word and placing them 
in his composing stick. To be 
sure, the Linotype is encroaching 
upon the old-time compositor, and 
in all large newspaper offices tpye 
set by machinery, or rather type 
cast in lines ready for the columns, 
is fast driving him out. So in the 
figure factory, the clerk sits before 
her machine containing 36 compart- 
ments ; by means of ‘chips,’ which 
are simply pieces of cardboard 
representing figures, which she 
picks from her case, the same as the 
compositor picks out his type, she 
is able to add four distinct columns 
in each compartment, making a 
total of 144 columns of addition 
carried along simultaneously in the 
machine. Assoon as the results are 
secured, the chips or figures being 
aggregated by other machines, she 
is ready toadd another 144 columns. 

The capacity of the chip system 
reaches to hundreds of millions, and 
there is no work of figure aggrega- 
tion that it is not competent and 
elastic enough to perform. Units, 
tens, hundreds, thousands, etc., 
being indicated by particular colors, 


the meaning of these colors be- 
comes permanently impressed upon 
the brain of the clerk, and the work 
of addition by the system comes as 
near being automatic as it is possible 
to make it. As in the case of boots 
and shoes, textiles and other manu- 
factured articles, only a small part 
of the mentality of the clerk is 
utilized. 

Whether, as in the case of manu- 
factures, this is for the intellectual 
benefit of the clerk or not is a 
question that cannot be satisfac- 
torily determined; but, in the 
addition of numbers, as in the manu 
facture of boots and shoes, the 
question is how to. secure the 
greatest in result in a working day: 
and the same office, whose duty it is 
to obtain, iabulate, and 
statistics relating 


present 
to the develop- 
ment of the factory system in the 
manufacturing establishments of 
the commonwealth, follows the same 
factory system in handling figures 
which it puts into shape for publica- 
tion. This is surely a modern in 
stance of the doctor taking his own 
medicine. 

In the good old days, tallying, o1 
counting one at a time, was done by 
making four straight perpendicular 
marks, and then by crossing the 
four make five. These blocks of 
five were continued until the work 
of tallying. or counting, was com- 
pleted. Then the arithmetician 
counted up the number of blocks of 
five, multiplying it in his mind 
upon paper, added to the total the 
last number which was less than 
five, and wrote down the figure in- 


dicating the aggregate. How is it 
done today? By an automati« 


counting machine, about four inches 
square upon the face and the same 
number of inches deep; having four 
counters or travellers, one of which 
indicates units, the other tens, a 
third hundreds and a fourth thou- 
sands; making the capacity of this 
little counting box 9,999: 

The tabulating clerk is relieved 
of all necessity of ruling paper or 
sharpening pencils; all she has to 
do is to look at the card or schedule 
containing the facts that she wishes 
to tabulate or count, and then press 
her finger upon the automatic 
traveller. It immediately moves 
forward one point. She _ touches 
the traveller again ; it moves forward 
and registers another, and so on to 
9; then the ten traveller is brought 
into requisition and registers the 
number of tens; then the hundred 
traveller indicates the number of 
hundreds. When the tabulation is 
done, one glance at the machine 
enables her to transfer the aggregate 
of the tabulation in thousands, hun- 
dreds, tens and units. Instead of 
tallying one point at a time, as was 
considered sufficient in the old-time 
days, she is now limited, in the 
number of points to be handled, 
only bythe length of her reach ; 
that is, she runs as large a machine 
as she is able to manipulate in a 
perpendicular or horizontal direc- 
tion. 

Each machine contains thirty-six 
counting machines; the nnmber 
even can be doubled so that she can 
carry on seventy-two different com- 
putations at the same time. The 
machine is absolutely accurate, 
never skips, easily set back at zero, 
and each machine is under the direct 
supervision of the clerk who is 
manipulating it. With this machine 
a clerk can register forty points a 
minute, requiring but two-thirds of a 
second to look at the written card 
or schedule, have the brain record 
the fact, and then have the hand 
record the fact as _ transmitted 
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policies are 


from the brain. This gives a_ total 
of 2400 recorded facts per hour, or 
very nearly 17,000 in a working day 
of seven hours. 

By the old plan, all work required 
preparation of sheets, the drawing 
and crossing of lines and _ their 
aggregation at the end; a_ clerk 
could not have done more than one- 
tenth of what is now done by the 


application of machinery to tabula- 
tion. 

The demand for statistics comes 
from all branches of society. The 


working man as well as the manu- 
facturer, the banker, the politician, 
the student, the professor, the 
scientist — all are interested in 
certain lines of statistics bearing 
upon the work with which they are 
identified. | Kach demands to know 
results at the earliest possible 
moment after the aggregation of 
statistical material; and it is the 
necessity for supplying this public 
demand that has led to the intro- 
duction of machinery for the pur- 
pose of tabulation and addition. As 
itis not possible to conceive that 
those using statistics will ever be 
satisfied to go back to the old 
methods, it is doubtless true that 
the handling of figures will be done 
in the future, to a greater extent 
than now, by mechanical processes, 
and that this branch of mental in- 
dustry will become almost purely 
mechanical in its methods. 


A second edition of President 
Hyde’s Social Theology has been 
already called for. The work was 
published only in April of this year, 
and a second edition of a book of 
such a character in so short a time 
is someting very unusual. 


The illustrated edition of Balzac’s 
works which Roberts Brothers are 
to bring out will be in forty octavo 
volumes. The translations will be 
those of Miss Wormeley. The pic- 
tures are from the designs of some 
of the most distinguished French 
artists. The edition will be one of 
a thousand numbered sets. 


The discussion about Hearts In- 
surgent, which has been running asa 
serial in Harper’s Magazine and is 
now published by that house under 
the title of Jude the Obscure, has 
drawn out the following letter from 
the author, Thomas Hardy, to the 
London Daily Chronicle: 


Sir,—In answer to the inquiry in your im- 
pression of today concerning the story now 
appearing in Harper’s, allow me to say that 
little or nothing has becn omitted or modi- 
fied without my knowledge, though I failed 
to see the necessity for some of the altera- 
tions, if for any. However, as abridged in 
the Magazine I venture to think the novel 
a not uninteresting one for the general fam- 
ily circle, to which the Magazine is primarily 
addressed (to use the editor’s own words to 
me) ; while the novel as originally written, 
addressed mainly to middle-aged readers, 
and of less interest than as now printed to 
those young ladies for whose innocence we 
are all so solicitous, will be published in a 
volume under a new title. Yours, etc., 

THOMAS HARDY. 
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FIVE O’CLOCK TEA. 
{From Chamber's Journal 


What shall we find when the play is done 
At the sign of the Pekoe Tree? 
A cup and a welcome for every one, 
And a corner for you and me 
A glimpse of aesthetic daintiness, 
An air of Bohemian ease, no less, 
And a corner for you and me; 
Where one may sip and dream if he will, 
And fancy the world is standing still, 
At the sign of the Pc koe Tree? 
Fair Phyllis as well, polite, alert, 
We shall find at the Pekoe Tree; 
Not over demure, nor yet too pert, 
As she waits upon you and me 
Prettily gowned, and daintily neat, 
With deft whire hands, and a smile discreet, 
As she waits upon you and me. 


So, please, no excuse. Fagged out or ‘fit,’ 


Or me ry, or dull, what matters it 


We can meet at the Pekoe ! 


Tree 


MY NEIGHBOR. 

HERE is a bush of white lilac in 
the little railed-in door-yard of 

a city house not far away. It is a 
very shabby affair. Long bare 
stalks shootstiffly upward andare but 
sparsely covered in spring 
green leaves which never seem to 
attain the full size of lilac leaves 
elsewhere and are perennially clothed 
in the dust of the streets as with a 
garment. A few scattered spikes of 
blossoms come out promisingly in 
May but are stunted and whither 
long before their time. The sun 
does not seem to inspire growth nor 
the rains to freshen the hard soil of 
the little enclosure: and the 
exists but never really thrives. 

It is aforlorn looking shrub and 
is a sad contrast to one of its 
species which flourishes in a country 
door-yard not many miles away. 
This bush is strong and symmetrical; 
it has cast out its branches on every 
side ard has reached them upward 
until its fingers gently caress the 
roof which it already generously 
shades. In the spring it pushes out 
its hundredsof green leaf-buds which 
crowd its branches and clothe them 
even so early in beauty. With the 
sunshine of May, long white plumes 
nod to every breeze and fill the 
world with delicious perfume. The 
attractiveness of the lilac-bush does 
not depart with the fading blossoms, 
but all summer long beauty lingers 
among its graceful heart-shaped 
leaves and dwells in the shadow of 
its vigorous growth. 

I cannot look at either of these 
contrasting shrubs without being re- 
minded of my Neighbor. In the 
first place, a Neighbor really will 
not flourish in a city street. No 
matter how much care and thought 
you may bestow upon it, your suc- 
cess will be only partial. It takes 
a great while to even start a Neigh- 
bor in the city, and when you have 
done your best you have succeeded 
in producing only a travesty of the 
real thing. There is something in 
the conditions of city life which 
seems antagonistic to the growth 


with 


bush 


of true neighborly feeling. Your 
city Neighbor must mount the long 
flight of steps to your front door, 
ring your bell and hand her card to 
your servant. There is no such 
thing as running about a town neigh 
borhood bare-headed or chatting 
over the fence of the back garden. 
Everything must be carried on ina 
decorous and conventional fashion. 
Your city Neighbor carries the prin 
ciple of life within, as is evidenced by 
the occasional blossoms of friendly 
and helpful deeds. You recognize 
the fragrance and rejoice in it, slight 
as it Is ; 
vorable 


but the city sun is not fa 
to luxuriant development, 
and the growth of neighborliness is 
y checked, and your 
plant is but a stiff and unlovely one 
after all your care. 
It is in the country that the Neigh 
bor thrives. Her 


a greeting to 


slow and easily 


cheerful voice 


calls you from her 
dewy garden where she is gathering 
a few flowers ‘or her Per 
haps she adds her finest rose or het 
sweetest lily to ber 
ing. You have flowers of your own, 
but these are different: 
to you laden with the 
kind feeling. She has willing hands 
ever at your service. In any 
gency she is at hand; she is 


to share everything of good 


vases, 
morning greet 
me 


they ce 
perfume of 


emer 
ready 
{ with 
If vou are surprised at an in 
convenient 


you. 
hour by company, she 
instantly opens her pantry door. 
‘Fortunately she has just baked fresh 
bread and fresh cake. ‘lake it all 
if you want it; she can easily make 
more in the morning.’ If your house 
is crowded on some festal occasion, 
‘you may use her guest-room; it 
won’t be one bit of trouble.’ She 
has always the pattern you want. 
She can give you the receipt for that 
special pudding; in fact, she will 
come over and make it for you if 
you would like her to do so. If you 
want to go into town for an even- 
ing, she will sit up for you in your 
own library until your return, no 
matter how late She will take the 
best care of the children while vou 
are gone to the meeting of the Board; 
and when you go from for 
your summer holiday you go with 
an easy mind, knowing that your 
house will be thoroughly aired every 
day, the flowers watered, and your 
dog, cat and bird boarded luxuriously 
next door. : 


home 


When sickness comes within your 
doors, your neighbor is sent for im- 
mediately—-unless she has come be- 
fore she was called. In trouble ber 
strong arm supports you, her tender 
hand leads you over the rough 
places until your heart is knit to hers 
in a loving fellowship that time can- 
not destroy. 

She gives you the privilege—a 
blessed privilege it is—to minister 
to her in turn; for she asks your 
help just as frankly as she offers her 
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ns of 
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own. She draws generously upon 
your sympathies and upon your set 
vice. She is warmly interested in 
the welfare of every member of your 


family as if it were her own. 
Neighbor ! 
Sometimes years of such tried friend 
ship sick 
: : 
ness and health, prosperity and ad 
ty —mak 


r more truly than if 


Blessings on the good 
companionship through 


versi your neighbor your 
siste 


the s 


she were of 
ime blood as yourself. 

So close and so the 
ties that bind your hearts together, 
that you overlook many 
rather objectionable traits. 
not resent the fact that she 
your inmost almost before 
you know them yourself; that 


feels entitled to give 


tender ar 


otherwise 
You do 
kuows 
secrets 
she 
an absolutely 
candid if uncalled forand unwelcome 
opinion on your conduct of affairs. 
You the pertinacity 
which she advises you about 


ignore with 


some 
thing, 


from the decoration of you! 


parlor to your daughter’s engage 
to be perfec tly 
satisfied with lending her everything 
you have until you hardly know 
whether or not you own your own 
property. You try not to mind 
when you send to her to borrow 
your own preserving kettle and find 
she cannot spare it that day, as she 
is making jelly. but 
spots on the sun. You can well af- 
ford to keep an extra preserving 
kettle yourself, that you may be able 
to lend her yours. When the jelly 
is done she will send you a generous 
sample of it; and beautifully clear 
and rich it will be, with the sweet- 
ness and flavor of neighborly kind- 
ness somehow caught and impris- 
oned in it. It is true, her taste in cof- 
fee or in butter may not quite satisfy 
you, but inthat case it is a very 
easy matter to keep the samples she 
‘returns’ after borrowing, and 
them to her next time. 

I repeat, the real Neighbor is not 
indigenous tothe city. Occasion- 
ally one is planted there by acci- 
dent, or is transplanted from the 
country. Then what a _ radiance 
seems to brighten the hard pave. 
ments and stiff brick walls. The 
sun shines warmer there, and the 
winds blow more gently. 


ment. You endeavor 


These are 


lend 


Once in 
a while a bird even seems to sing in 
the carefully trimmed 
trees. 


ornamental 
A generous influence goes 
out from the Neighbor’s home to all 
the other stolid and respectable 
houses on either hand, and presently, 
if she does not move away in the 
nomadic manner peculiar to dwellers 
in towns, there begins to be a draw- 
ing together of human kindness and 
human ministry, and then there is a 
Neighborhood instead of a mere 
Street or square. 


The blessed centre of all this 
benign influence is the good Neigh- 
bor. We shall never forget her. 
She has made our life better as well 
as brighter, and is the type of that 
culmination of all good things— 
Human Brotherhood. 
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SOME PRI ITY PORTFOLIOS. 


sarHING can be more appro- 
\ nar acceptable for a 
: rtfolio, writes Carrie 
1¢ Household. 

thing in this line 
‘Dutch delft. 

from white 


f the 
rs are cu 

are neatly 

vhich is stretched 


covered 


n place. 
re oft silk in old- 
stitched with 
id them in place. 
this portfolio is 
painting ot a 


nd below it are 


rs for some wret h’s 


or some captive 
rt iO ever seen, 
d by an artist 
the cover of fine 


nm OW th pockets of 
(dn the cover, loose 
scattered over 


with this quota 


t x sh tea 
aw ista I it 
hand pocket, 


note paper, 
r’s out so 


nearly, 
1 for yours sincerely. 
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THE BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS DINNER. 


provinces of Nor- 

is a pretty custom of 

ng the wild birds on Christmas 
animals belonging to 
ve double their usual 
share in the great 
kind hearted peasants 
wisps of oat-straw all 
houses for the birds, 
ire quick at telling each other 
news, ind flocking down in 
great numbers to peck at the grain. 
the wns, great bunches of 
doats are brought to the 
ket-place, and no matter how 
the people are, they will be 

ie bit of money saved 

‘irds a feast. The little 

es are seen fastened on the 

| outside the windows, 
nobody in Norway would 
rd that day if he could 
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A DAUGHTER’S PART AT HOME. 
NE of the sweetest things a girl 
can do, says Harpers Round 
Table, isto receive friends graciously, 
particularly at home. In one’s own 
hvuse a cordial manner is peculiarly 
fitting. Do not stand cff in the mid- 
dle of the room and bow coldly and 
formally to the fr end who has called. 
Walk over to meet her; give het 
your hand, and say pleasantly that 
you are very glad to see her again. 
Stiff, and formal ways of greet 
ing acquaintar.ces are not proper in 
a girl welcoming 
father’s house. 


cold, 


guests to het 
A daughter’s part is 
to assist her mother on every social 


occasion. -The girl pours the tea in 


her mother’s drawing-room when 
friends drop in at five o'clock. 
Quite often, when no maid is pres 


ent, she helps the guests to the 


sandwiches, and the cakes which are 
served at 
self hands the « ups, 
from the 
relieved. 

\part important 
even than her manner toa g 


a five o’clock tea, and het 
and tak:s them 
guest who would like to be 
from and more 
uest who 
happensin for an hour or a day, is 
the manner of a daughter to her 
father and mother. he father re 
turns to his 


day at business. 


home after a wearying 
He is tired in body 
and mind. Coming back, as his 
latch-key turns in the home door he 
throws off care; he is joyous at the 
thought of the dear ones he will meet 
after hours of absence. His young 
daughter, in a pretty gown, with the 
bloom and freshness only girlhood 
wears, should be ready to give him 
the attentions he loves—the kiss, 
the cheery word—to help her mother 
and the rest in letting her father 
much he is 
Men give up a great deal for 
families—their time, their 
the knowledge they have 
life’s experiences—they spend every- 
thing freely for their home’s sake, 
and the home should pay its debt in 
much outspoken love. 


home. 
their 
strength, 
gained in 


see how loved at 


LAVENDER. 

HE who owns a bed of lavender, 
writes Harriet Francene Parker 

in the Ladies Home Journal, may 
make it a very pretty and poetical 
source of pocket money, as well as 
an artistic delight. From its fragrant 
blie depths she can gather many a 
silver dollar in the course of a sum- 
mer, as its treasures find a ready sale 


among women who love dainty 
things. For birthday and holiday 


gifts, and for church fairs and 
bazaars nothing could be sweeter 
than pretty things that can be made 
from lavender stalks. 

A beauty-loving little woman has 
recently fashioned some exquisite 
articles of fancy-work, which are use- 
ful, too, in avery dainty way, using 
as her material long, smooth laven- 
der stalks in bloom and many yards 
of lavender-colored baby-ribbon. 
With taste and skill her deft fingers 
wove in and out, between the slen- 
der stalks, shining rows of ribbon, 
until at last there lay a shimmer- 
ing lavender-tinted and lavender- 
scented fan —large and _ sub- 
stantial enough for actual use, but 
so fairy-like and delicate that one 
would be content to admire its beauty 
as afan which might be used, but 
should not. 

The fragrant blue blossoms were 
first folded down upon their stems, 
and baby-ribbon woven very closely 
and firmly in between the stems 
which covered them, the blossoms 
being in the centre. This makes a 
firm, smooth handle, which tapers 
toward the fan part. This is broad 
and flat like the old-time palm-leaf 
fansthat went with our grandmothers 


to meeting. The stems are then ex- 
panded and trimmed with scissors 
into proper shape to make a_ round- 
ing edge. this flat surface, from 
about two inches above the handle, 
is closely woven with the baby-rib- 
bon, and a fvll cluster is fastened at 
the top, as is also a rosette of loops 
at the smaHest part of the handle. 
Many a dainty woman loves the 
scent of lavender in her bedroom 
and upon her clothing and 
hold belongings, and bunches of this 


hor se 


fragrant herb, inclosed in some very 
fine fabric, tied with lavender rib- 
bons, given to a fastidious friend to 
lay away in her bureau or wardrobe, 
would be a useful gift. Love of del- 
refine 
and the very act of scenting a 


icate odors is an evidence of 
ment, 
garment presupposes its immaculate 
cleanlin: ss. Then how pre'ty and 
dainty it is to scatter blossoms from 
the lavender bed throughout one’s 
possessions and to let the good, old 
fash'oned perfume become a part of 
one’s daily life. 


EGYPTOLOGICAL. 


SCRIPTIONS TO THE EGY EXVLORA 
TION FUND AND ITS ARCH 
EFOLOGICAL SURVEY 
FUND. 

To the Editors of the Commonwealth: 


The following subscriptions to the 
Kgypt Exploration Fund from Octo- 
ber 20 to November 20 are grate 
fully acknowledged : 


Amherst College Library $5.00 
A. M. Brown 5.00 
Charles P. Bowditch 5 00 
Mrs. Caleb Buckman 1,00 


\. Ruiz Cadalso 1.00 
Clarence H. Clarke 


00 


S 
Miss Eliza Collamore 10.00 
Columbia Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb 10.90 
Rev. Edw. Cowley, D.D., In 
Memoriam 5.00 
Davis, M. D. 5.00 
August Eimer 5.00 
Free Public Library, Newark 51.25 
Mrs. Dwight B. Heard 5.00 
Mrs. Herrick Johnson 5.00 
Lake Erie Seminary 5.00 
Mrs. August Lewis 5-00 
Orlando Manning 5.00 
Wm. Niles 5.00 
S. Sanford Saltus 5.00 
Wm. J. Sawyer 5.00 
Miss Kate M. Smith 5.00 
Southern Baptist Theolog. 
Seminary 8.10 
Miss Anne S. VanCortlandt 5.00 
Mrs. § 4 ie White 5.00 
Rev. Richard P, Williams 5.00 
Rev. Charles James Wood, 
D.D 5-00 


From Octoberzo to November 20 
I have received very thankfully these 
subscriptions to the Archzological 
Survey Fund: 


Amherst College Library $5.00 
Bangor Seminary Library 5:00 
Charles P. Bowditch 5.00 
Buffalo Public Library 5.00 
A. Ruiz Cadalso 5.00 


Davis, M. D. 
Dayton Public Library 
Detroit Public Library 
Harvard College Library 
Library Co. of Philadelphia 
Long Island Historical So- 


wmUmum©on 
ie) 
12) 


ciety 5.00 
Lowell City Library 5.00 
Edgar G. Miller 5.00 
Newark Free Public Library 15.00 
Northampton Public Library — 5.00 
Providence Athenaeum 5:00 
Rochester Theolog. Seminary 5.00 
Wm. J. Sawyer 5.00 


“DON’T PUT OFF TILL TOMORROW 
THE DUTIES OF 
TODAY.” BUY A CAKE OF 


It 


Pears’ 


You can 
ET 


soap that 





v.88 


has no biting 


alkali in it. 


Southern Baptist Theolog. 
Seminary 10.00 
Springfield ity Library Ass'n. 5.00 
State Historical Soc. of Wis. 5.00 
Wellesley College Library 5.co 
J. LeRoy White 5.00 


Dr. Charles Dudley Warner re- 
turns from a committee meeting in 
London more impressed than ever 
with the significant value of our 
work and the importance of pre- 
senting our claims for support more 
vigorously and generally. A little 
effort on the part of our friends 
would add one hundred names to 
the list of subscribers. Personal 
appeal is the sometimes the 
only, method to success. 

The book in press on the dis- 
closed mural scenes at the Temple 
of Queen Hatasu will exceed in 
beauty and interest any previous 
publication of ours, 

WILLIAM C. WINSLOow, 
Flonorary Secretary, 

Office of Egypt Exploration Fund, 15 

Blagden Street, Boston. 


sure, 


Crockett’s Mer n of the Moss-Hags, 
the first edition of which was ex- 
hausted on the day of publication, 
has been received on all sides with 
the utmost enthusiasm. The Athe- 
neum, of London, after declaring 
that it is an intellectual feast, ends 
by saying: “It seems to us better 
work than Mr. Crockett has done 
since the days of The Stickit 
Minister.” 

A new book by James Lane Allen, 
entitled Aftermath, will be published 
by Harper & Brothers toward the 
end of November. On its title-page 
it will be described as Part Second 
of A Kentucky Cardinal. 


A Christmas poem of unusval 
. . * 
quality, by Josephine Preston Pea- 
body, entitled The Song of a Shep- 
herd-boy at Bethlehem, appears in 
the December Atlantic. 
For Over Fifty Years. 
Mrs. Winstow’s SootTuinG Syrup has been used by 
millions of mothers for their children teething. It 
socthes the child, softens the gums, allays all —, 
cures wind colic, and is the Lest remedy for Diarrhoea. 
5c, a bottle. Sold by all druggists eyery where 
3e sure and ask for Mes.Winstow’s Sootuine Sveve 


A L ADY used to hous éhold management 
seeks occupation as a_ housekeeper. 
She understands and can practice the large 
or the small economics, or both. 
Address H. H. at this office. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 

HE annual report of Dean Tal 
bot of the Medical School of 
Boston University has just been pre 
sented for the consideration of the 
Trustees. The report contains much 
valuable information concerning the 
progress of this flourishing depart 

ment of the University. 

The School of Medicine was 
opened in the fall of 1873. From 
the beginning, provision was made 
in this, as in all departments of the 
University, for co-education of the 
sexes on terms of absolute equality. 
Just before the opening of the Medi 
cal School in 1873, ‘the Trustees of 
the New England Female Medical 
College, the oldest of its kind in ex 
istence, being embarrassed in their 
financial resources and convinced 
that the school projected by the 
University could do for the medical 
education of women far more than 
the college, leased their building to 
the University Trustees, and at 
length, with authority from the Leg 
islature, united their school with the 
one just organizing.’ rhe opening 
of this Medical School on a basis of 
absolute equality in regard to the 
educational privileges afforded both 
men and women was regarded asa 
step of so great importance in its 
bearing upon the future of American 
education that it attracted much at 
tention in the worldof letters. The 
opening exercises of this new de 
partment of the University were 
graced by the presence of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, who read a stirring 
poem which she had written for the 
occasion. The poem was widely 
published and has been frequently 
quoted. ‘T'wo of the most character- 
istic stanzas are the following: 

O men that plan the stately pile 

Where law and learning hold their 
And drive, with subterfuge and wile, 

Your mothers from the door away, 

Undo the doors! in God’s high noon 

An equal heritage have we; 

Your cold exclusion’s out of tune 

With Nature’s hospitality. 

The number of matriculants at the 
opening of the school was about 8o. 
Although the school has a history 
of but 20 years, the period covered 
by its existence has witnessed a re- 
markable improvement in the 
methods pursued in all the better 
medical colleges of the country. 
Then, the methods in general use 
were of the most crude and unsatis- 
factory character; instruction was 
largely from text-books, opportuni- 
ties for practical work were exceed- 
ingly limited and, in some of the 
poorly equipped schools in rural dis- 
tricts, students were graduated in 
medicine who had never witnessed 
an operation of any importance. The 
Medical School of Boston University 
was organized with a determination 
on the part of its founders to ad- 
vance the standard of medical edu- 
cation; from the first year of the ex- 
istence of the school a graded course 
of study three years in length was 
maintained and an entrance exami- 
nation was required of candidates 
for admission. Each year witnessed 
an increasing thoroughness in the 


entrance examinations and in the re 
quirements for graduation; in 1890 it 
was determined to take the unpre¢ 
edented step of a lengthening of 
the course to four years and are 
quirement of four years of medica 
study as a condition of receiving the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine. This 
action naturally led to a decrease in 
the number of students; for some 


time this school stood nearly alone 
in the rigidity of its requirements of 
time, and only the most earnest and 
intelligent students were willing to 
give to their medical studies an ex 
tra year, when so many schools of 
fereda degree upon the completion 
of a shorter course of study. Che 
new report of Dean Talbot contains 
very gratifying evidence that the 
radical step has proved successful 
even beyond the hopes of the authori 
ties of the University. The atten 
dance which, in 1890, at once 
dropped to 96, has during the last 
four years almost doubled; the num 
ber in attendance last year was 170, 
and the attendance for the present 
year promises to exceed even this 
number. Such facts as these can 
but encourage all who are interested 
in adjusting our educational institu 
tions to the most advanced require 
ments of the day. 

he great increase in the number 
of students rendered imperative 
greatly augmented facilities, and in 
1892 the very elegant and commodi- 
ious buildings on East Concord 
street were erected and thrown open 
to the use of the school. 

The number of instructors in the 
Faculty of the school proper is 50. 
The Dispensary and the Hospital 
adjoining the school maintain very 
close relations to the school and _ af.- 
ford to the Faculty and the students 
unsurpassed advantages in clinical 
and practical work. 

In view of the attention which the 
subject of vivisection is receiving 
at present in the press, the remarks 
of the Dean on this subject are perti- 
nent and interesting: “There is 
comparatively little vivisection prac- 
tised in the school and then only 
under the influence of anzsthetics 
by the professor and his assistants. 
Anything like cruelty or unnecessary 
suffering to even the lowest animal 
would receive the condemnation of 
every member of the Faculty and es- 
pecially of the head of the depart- 
ment, Professor Rockwell.” In this 
connection the Dean mentions an 
experiment which made a profound 
impression on the large number of 
physicians who witnessed it; this 
operation was almost painless to the 
animal and the creature at once re- 
covered health and strength, yet as 
a direct result of the lesson thus 
learned at least one human life has 
since been saved. 

JosepH RICHARD TAYLor. 

HE spirit of growth in educa- 

tional work is nowhere more 
significent than in the kindergarten. 
Reverence for thegreat founder of the 
kindergarten has constituted a strong 
temptation to over-conservatism in 


methods; but real philosophical 
sympathy with Froebel’s spirit 
serves to neutralize the tendency 
to make fetiches of particular 
items in his general plan. It is 
most promising for the growth 
of kintergartening in the United 
States, that so many of the leaders 
in the work are looking at it in a 
broad minded way, trying to give it 
theadvantage of the best modern 
thought in practical asthetics, es 
pecially with regard to decorative 
design and color. 


BROOKLYN INSTITUTE. 

WE have more than once referred 

to the admirable arrangements 
by which the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences provides for the 
people of that city. From the bul 
letin for the month of December we 
copy the list of appointments fot 
next week. It will be seen that any 
person in Brooklyn or New York, 
who chooses to subscribe five dollars 
a year as a member of the Institute, 
has a very large list of appointments 
from which he may choose how to 


spend his successive evenings. 


Won. D Q Department 
Mik roscopy to be 
nounced. Art Building, 8 p. m 

Departments of Music and Phys 
ics. Sixth lecture in the course on 
The Theory of Sound in its Applica 
tion to Music, by Prof. William C 
Peckham, M. A. Subject: The 
Characteristics of a Musical Note. 
Pitch, Intensity, Timbre, Harmonics 
and Overtones. Fully 


Lecture 


illustrated 
by experimental demonstrations. 
Ade Iphi Academy, 8 P. M. 
Department of Architecture 
Fourth lecture in the course on The 
Renaissance in Architecture, by 
Prof. William H. Goodvear, M.A 
Subject Ihe sequence ‘of Style in 
the Renaissance of the Sixteenth 
lantern 
photographs. Art Building, 8 Pp. Mm. 
Tues. Dee. To Department of 
Fine Arts. Fifth lecture in the course 


Century, illustrated by 


on The Great Masters of the Renais 
sance, by Prof. William H. Good 
year, M. A. Subject: The Venetians. 
Art Building, 4 P. M. 

Department of Zoology. Lecture 
by Dr. Bashford Dean, of Columbia 
College, on Remarkable Fishes, Fos- 
sil and Living, illustrated by lantern 
slides and diagrams. Art Building, 
8 Pp. M. 

Wed. Dec. 11. Department of 
Music. Third matinee concert in 
the series of 1895-6. Ballad concert 
by Miss Charlotte Walker, soprano ; 
Miss Gladys Horrlocker, alto; Mr. 
William R. Williams, tenor; Mr. 
Grant Odell, basso, assisted by Mr. 
Albert Mildenberg, piano, and Mr. 
Abram Ray Tyler, musical director. 
Association hall, 3.30 P. M. 

Department of Music. Third even- 
ing concert inthe series of 1895-6. 
Ballad concert by Miss Charlotte 
Walker, soprano; Miss Gladys 
Horrlocker, alto; Mr. William R. 
Williams, tenor; Mr. Grant Odell, 
basso, assisted by Mr. Albert Milden- 
berg, piano, and Mr. Abram Ray 
Tyler, musical director. Association 
Hall, entrance Bond street, near 
Fulton, 8 Pp. m. 

Thurs. Dec. 12. 
Pedagogy. Section on Educational 
Psychology. Conference on The 
Making and the Breaking of Habit, 
to be conducted by Miss A. E. 
Wyckoff, of the Packer Institute, 
chairman of the section. Y. M. C. 
A. Building, 4 P. m. 

Department of Political Science. 
The fourth address in the series on 
The Puritans in Old England, under 
the joint auspices of the L. I. His- 
torical Society, the New England 
Society and the Institute, will be 


Department of 


DECEMBER , 


given by the Rey, John ("ny 
Boston. Subject: Joh; 


tT 
* Vil 


. YM and the 
Grand Remonstrance. Ay; Boils: 


8 P. M. 

Department of ( 
lecture in the cours. 
Lectures on Chen 
Peter T. Austen, 
Subject: Carbonic A 
of Combustion a; 
elaborate experiment 
Polytechnic Hall, 

Fri. Dee. 73. 
Philology. Fifth n 
the special courss 
Sheridan, Tennys 
Mr. Lecke Richar 
The Winter's 
Hall, 3.30 Pp. Mm. 

Department of ( 
ture by Mr. Char 
the Brooklyn |} 
Northwest Tert 
lantern photogray 
SP. M, 

Department 
Meeting of men 
graphic Rooms, 


Sat. De 


the course 

tion, by Pre 

M.A Subject 

corruptible, 

ror. Art Build 
Department of | 

evening reading 

course from Shakes 

Tennyson and D 

Locke Richaids 

Winter's Tale 


P. M 
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especially technic 
more drawing I found 
ginning and end 
education. 
oo A good knowledg 
makes a boy more 
ployer than any other 
is believed here that 
make or build anyt! 
be able first to 
again, a drawing mec! 
home exact ideas of 
is the custom, not 
but in every cit; 
the Continent but 
in Germany, to send 
draftsmen to exposit 
for the purpose of ¢ 
new machines, etc. H 
have done their work 
manufactures of Aix 
Crefeld, Plauen, Leipsi 
Frankfort and Berlin. 
The importance of th 
be seen in the many 
to it from the kinder 
university. No othe 
nical schools gets so man} 
more careful instru 
schools, evening scho 
day schools it is tne same 
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well as the eye. It 
aid to the reasoning 
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essence of both. One 
dealing with relations, ! 
parisons, seeking €x4 
sides, a sense of the 
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Philip L. Hale 
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" ug aDdout 


at me; that js 





\N ART STUDENT'S DAY. 


sire 


s Unis d’Amerique 


Vi r le Prince, 


1at you wish I’d 
single 
risk of 
at youl 


r every 


at the 


every separe 


under my} 
moisture 
vall to the cold 
up yourself.” 
{ that proposi 
» it; and this, after 
ind cursing, he does. 
ng up he suddenly 
| reviles me for 

beatific state 

ur clothes 

rK at 0.3 in this 
Out for 


' rall > 
ré erally get 


Start 


re Vents: well 

ve from the 

that whistie 

We sit down 

y rough workmen 
students, ordering a 

4a ssandtwo croissants. 


s if we feel very ‘flash’ we 


r le plat, sizzling and 

eir blue ‘plate.’ The 
sapt to be very nasty, but 
t goes, for about two hours 
be wanting some grub 

The croissants are not bad: 


shaped ‘biscuits’ with 
shortenin’, as you would say, 


rz 


is well down, we 


rwayto Julian’s. These dark 
sometimes seethe moon shin 
the sky, but it’s apt to be 
ght by the time we get to the 


'.. Wego downthe Boul’ Mich’ 

(tor the Boulevard St. Mich- 
the island, the 
ld city, past the con- 


1$O across 








nothing to do with concierges), 

Palais de Justice and the 
apelle with its quaintly 
wer. Excuse my sound 


like a Baedeker: it’s so 


orl 


easier than trying to give you 
n€ faste of the street, the 
» the clerks and shop-girls 
wing each other. By the way 
never take no man’s dust’ (as 
4y in South Podunk); and that 
some quite exciting walking 

* One man was so enraged 
‘a'king him down, that he 


nted at top “speed 

for half a mileor so: 
© may have run till he 
€ nearly dropped, for 
er of that 


iat, in laughing at 
’ n'we get down there, there’s 
sar Pandemonium of models 
Aves like roast pigs in the 
“Kayne, and crying ‘Come, 
a. > if it’s of a Mon- 
es we have a beauty, 


terrible 
for a 
brated artist, as Pontius Pilate or as 
Socrates. 


but often it’s some 


old fellow who's 


more 


posed cele 


After a terrible row 
about places, we get settled, sit 
down, and then—scratch, scratch, 
scratch—every one gets to work 
with his charcoal pointed as sharp 
as may be. Each man is apt to 
have his specialty: one is great on 
proportion ; another is a oner on 
character; then there is always 
some ‘Smart Alec’ who goes in for 
getting the skinnyness of the skin. 
They always get well jumped on by 


this loathesome 
to 


‘handling.’ 


the 


trait, but nothing seems 


professors for 
extin 
guish their passion for 


There’s always one man or another 


who makes /Ae drawing of the week 
In the ‘rest’ some one comes in and 
says, “Smithers is doing a_ good 
thing in the Bouguereau room, I 
think he may take the concours 
with it.”” Then we all adjourn to 
the Bouguereau room and havea 
look at his drawing. He meanwhile 
tries to look unconscious, as if he 
didn’t know, the rogue, that we are 
looking. ‘The drawings are apt to 
be more interesting than what paint 
ing is done, for the reason that the 


little but drawings 
} 


paintings here are 


a mono¢ 


stained with 1rome smudge 
this they call painting. 

Really the best thing to paint is 
the room itself, blue in the corners 
from the 
ous student faces andthe model as a 
Some of the men do this; 
other will be off in a « 
friend of whom 


tobacco smoke, with seri 


clon. an 
ner with a 
he’s making a most 


outrageous caricature. He repre 
sents his friend as an arboreal ape 
Some one looks at it. “A very good 


g 
caricature.” ‘* No,” says the vic- 
tim, “not at all; on the other hand, 
it’s an absolutely faithful portrait of 
me.’ Imagine as accompaniment 
to all this a constant yelling and 
howling worse than a menagerie, 
and you have a vague idea of our 
bear-garden. 

At last twelve 
I may tell you that, if you've been 
working hard all the morning with 
nothing to eat but a cup of coffee 
and a roll, you're pretty hungry by 
twelve. ‘That is, you are if you're a 
mere brute man like me. I dare say 
you, chére tante, would only feel like 
eating a butterfly’s wing, but I be- 
gin to have gross visions of bottled 
beer and chops. At last, time’s up; 
there’s a great rush among the 
painters to get at the black soap 
with their brushes. Some few ex- 
quisites stop to wash their hands. 
The others simply, and with refresh- 
ing scorn atthe Capuan ways of said 
exquisites, merely rub their hands 
on their trousers, and their toilette 
is made. 


o’clock comes, and 


If there’s snow on the ground, 
there’s apt to be a grand fight in the 
courtyard below The Americans 
and English, being the only ones who 
can throw anything, are apt to have 
the best of it. 1 came near getting 
into trouble the other day by trying 
a long shot at some retreating figure 
which barely missed hitting a ‘cop- 
per’ who was strolling by. 

Well, when we get out in the street 
there’s a great discussion about 
where we shall goto lunch. One 
party is all for Duval’s, the other is 
















































































































BOSTON COMMONWEAL in. 


for Wagner’s German Restaurant. 
The first party, from their delicate 
palate, are called the Dyspeptics. 
We, for I belong to the more robust 
party,are called the /f zener Schniisels, 
which has a very opprobrious sound, 
though it only means veal cutlets. 
We get us, then, to our German 
restaurant. The usual programme 
there is Bocuf Mariné, which is beef 
soaked in brine. ‘This is ‘washed 
down,’ as good old Scott’s novels 
say, with Munich beer of the best. 
Then the rich and reckless have one, 


two—nay, I’ve seen one eat three 

crépes hese are something like 
your waffles in consistency, only 
about twice as big. How the man 
who ate three ever survived it, I 
don’t know, for they’re most indi- 
gestible though delectable things. 
But you need at least two Cajes 


Masagran, with lots of Airsch wasser 
in it, to settle your account with 
your digestion, 

After this function is done, I go 
back to my studio, where l’m trying 
I’ve got 
hold of a most delightful little red 
haired girl. (Control your feeling 
about red hair, I assure you it’s most 
This little girl is sup- 
posed to belong to an Italian family; 
but as they are very black a-viséd 
and she with the blondest of skins, 
[think they must have stolen her, 
We are great friends now, though at 
first she thought that a peau rouge 
Ami like me would eat her at 
the first opportunity. But now she 
regards me asa amiable maniac, and 


to do a thing for the salon. 


artistic. ) 


ath 


condescends trequently to sing the 


and ‘, {ddio B lla 


‘ Boulanger march ’ 


Napoli! Dutl thinks my ‘machine’ 
IS ge(ling on well. 

By four it’s got pretty dark, and 
besides it’s.time for the Cours du 
Som at the Beaux Arts. 1 wrote you 
last summer about the great time I 
had getting into that. We stroll in 


to the with old 
Monsieur Ingres’s bust looking down 


big Salle d’lugres 
at us as if he were just going to bel 
low, “Le Dessin crest le probité de 
? Art.” ‘There’s a good deal of skir- 
mishing round here, buying of paper 
and charcoal of the color man who’s 
allowed come in sacred 
halls. Then, if it's Monday, there's 
another great row about places. The 
Gardien reads the list; the medal 
men have first show; ‘to him that 
hath shall be given.’ ‘It’s rather in- 
teresting to notice the different ways 
the different men get to work. The 
Julian men are all for line, working 
in charcoal point very ser7ré, search 
ing every detail, getting their work 
perhaps a trifle tight and dry. The 
Beaux Arts men are just the other 
way; many of them begin right off 
with stump sauce before they have 
a line on the paper. Yet they often 
do astonishingly clever work. Then 
there are a few other men from Mer- 
son’s and other outside studios who 
look like cats in a strange garret. 
By six, when this is through with, 
we arepretty glad to make our way up 
to the Café des Arts and get some 
dinner. Occasionally as a change | 
drop into Thirion’s, where the ‘ High 
Collar Gang’ reignsupreme. ‘There 
you may have filet soixante-quinze and 


to these 


pommes souffiées; you see Thirion 
patting them down with his own 
fair—pretty fair—hands. ‘There’s 


really not much to choose between 
the two places; they’re both pretty 
nearly equally nasty. But if you’re 
hungry, and the crowd isa jolly one, 
what’s the odds? You eat your 
eivet de rat or your vache enragée with 
a thankful heart and are glad it’s 
no worse. 

You’d think, by this time, that 
we'd had enough for the day; but 
we're pretty apt to drop into Cola 
Rossi’s of an evening and draw some 


13 


more. I don’t think there’s much 
work done, but really there’s a sort 
of insanity here about work. ‘The 
professors aie always roaring, ‘ // 
Jaut travailler, Monsteur, il faut 
PIOCHER!”’ and so we do, till we’re 
so stupid that we don’t know what 
we're doing. Each professor, at 
each different place, teaches in a 
different way, and the end of it is 
that we don’t know if we’re on our 
head or ourheels. However, it’s not 
half bad fun at Cola Rossi's; every- 
one is tired, and so, quiet, thank 
God—a most unusual thing in a 
French crowd. So the time goes on 
very quietly. You hear the clock 
ticking, everyone is trying to keep 
his wits about him and not goto 
sleep, and at last it’s ten and timeto 
stop. 

By this time it’s time to go to sleep, 
but the invariable thing to do is to 
go round to the Zaverne St. Cyr and 
havea demie of beer ora vin chaud 
or a ponche Américaine. Not con- 
tent with this insanity, we usually 


eat hard-boiled eggs as well. You'd 
think this would do for us; but not 
at all. We’re too tired for hard 


boiled eggs or anything else to inter 


fere with our s'umbers. Some of 
the men—insatiates— start a game 
of billiards, but I sit over a Vie 


Parisienne and a glass of beer until I 
drop off to sleep and Duff shakes 
me and swears it's time to be getting 
along. ‘Then a stumble through the 
rue Vaugirard, just managing to stay 
awake till we get to 22 rue M.C. P. 
Off with our togs and into the nice, 
damp, soggy bed—to dream of fights 
for place on Monday morning and 
of mixing wiolet de cobalt into the 
flesh tones. 
Your affectionate nephew, 
SAMUEL SMUDGELEY. 
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OFFICE 
CAT 


HER MEWSINGS aS 


oie 


TS @) 


ON passalpakostyesattycsotiychostyetos tyckostyetoe 


6 FEEL 
said the 
“'That’s a good hearing! 
“for I’ve had 
days, of the 
structive, 
sophical ; 


yarn-some 
Othce Cat. 


tonight,” 


said 


enough, these last 
didactic, 
the 


I’ve been 


and the in 


and speculative-philo 
forced to 


hts 


he adac! 1e 


and 
think other people’s great thoug 
until I've kind of 
phenacetine wont handle a litie bit. 
So if you’ve a skein of yarn, O! 
spin ’em! They’ll be good medicine !”’ 

“QO they're /vve/y ones the 
Office Cat, and soitly her 
lips. “There's a one, and 
an army one, and a navy one, and a 
plaver one, and * 


the 


!”’ said 
smacked 


society 


* ¢ (,ood wine needs no bush.’ Pour 


’em out!” 
“ The 


cause 


first, then be 
takes 
everything else in 


society one 


Society naturally pre 
the 


it was at 


cedence of 
truly well-regulated mind. 
a Society wedding » 
“«O!—Nor 
“Not at.all!’ hastily. 
“The papers haven't said anything 
about ‘em they sailed; 
why, wy revive that buried woe 
No; it wasn'tinternational, but just 
a recent ‘suitable,’ properly 
Patronessed American Society wed 
ding; and it was High 
Church, with a boy choir, an’ ahl, 
an’ ahl,as Mulvaney would say. And 
what do you suppose the Boy Choir 
sang, as This Manand This Woman 
maiched up the aisle to be joined to 
gether in the Holy Bonds of Matri 
mony ?” 
=.'** This is the way I long have sought 
lt, And mourned because | found it not,’ 


said I. 
said she, 


and 


> 


since 


nice, 


ever sO 


509 


~-Pathaps | 

* No; that was a country choir, at 

the wedding of an anci nt spinster- 

lady; and forbye why refer to it, 

October, the month of chestnuts, be 

ing past? No; as This Man and 

‘This Woman approach d the mar- 

riage altar, that boy choir sang, 
loud and ck ar, 


‘Onward, Christian soldiers, 
Onward as fe Was 

“What happened tothe congrega- 
tion ?” 

“My dear / Canyouask? ‘They 
were Philistines on an Occasion. in 
Philistia; and do you suppose they 
would see a joke, where under the 
laws no joke could be? Nota bit; 
the only grins there were, were 
among the no-account reporters in 
the back row!” 

“QO /ovely! More—more !” 

“Well, this is the navy yarn. It 
was told me by a guest on boarda 
man-o’-war. He was sitting on deck, 
in the shadow of a smoke-stack, and 
he was not observed by a big officer 
who rushed up the companion way, 
bent on Making Remarks. Some- 
thing had gone very wrong, accord- 
ing to his views of things, and the 
Remarks were ‘frequent and painful 
and free.’ When he had quite freed 


and exhausted his vocabu- 
lary, exit the 
the 
( ld 


listened from 


his mind 
and enter, to 
guest-behind the smoke-stack, an 
had looked and 
with a distressful 
expression of countenance which the 
st couldn’t for. And if 
you please, Sir,’ bo’sun, with 
and a pull at the forelock, 
‘If you please, Sir, | 
think the worse of im, 
tle langwidge, Sir! ‘There isn’t a 
better officer in the service, or one 
kinder to’is men, Sir; an’ he didn't 
mean ‘arf he said, Sir; an’—an’ any- 
way you know there’ things 
as just musi be Sar 
* said l. 
The player-story ?’ 
{hats anent 
which called 
as soldiers; and the manage 
got half tie needed 
number from some marines, stationed 
near the city, and the other half 
the usual dismal thing of the 
quarter-a-night order. And between 
the marines and the civilian supers 
there arose a feud to which that of 
Ghibelline and Guelph was trivial 
and playful ; and in the mortal com- 
bats that ensued whenever enough 
of’em were off the stage long enough, 
the civilian supers invariably repre- 
sented the slain; not that they 
weren t quite as tough fellows as the 
marines, but for the reason that will 
in any fight between regulars and 
irregularsthrow victory to the former 
always—that the marines hung to- 
gether, and the civilians didn’t. Let 
a civilian howl for help from his fel- 
low-supers, and perhaps he'd get it 
and perhaps he wouldn’t: depended 
upon the number of his personal 
friends there were in his immediate 
neighborhood. But let a marine 
whistle once for help, and every 


otmncer : 


who 
afar, 


bo’sun, 


gue account 

said the 
a Ss rape 
‘ope you won't 
Sir, for a lit 


Ss some 

swore at, 
‘Amen to that! 

met ’em. 
“QO! 


“] ve 


a recent 
for 


pro 
duction supers to 
appear 


ment about 


were 


‘other marine was at his shoulder be- 


fore the civilian knew what had hit 
him. ‘There's a moral there ——” 

“Well, then, we'll skip it!’ said 
[ promptly ; for if there is one thing 
more perilous than the tales of the 
Office Cat, it is the morals she is 
occasionally moved to deduce from 
them. ‘The army story?” 

‘it was in the old days, when to 
be the wife of an American officer 
stationed on the frontier meant 
things. A group of wives were in 
the stockade, outside of which was 
a force of Indians which might out- 
number their force when conclusions 
were tried, as they were presently 
to be. The wife of one officer— 
scarcely more than a blue-eyed girl, 
but a soldier’s daughter and a 
soldier’s wife and worthy her high 
tradition— looked up in her hus- 
band’s eyes and said, ‘The last 
bullet but one is for me, John— you 
won't forget—if it goes against us ?’ 
—And he said, ‘I won’t forget’; 
and behind the love in his eyes 


Beecham’s piils for consti- 
Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


Anoual sales more than 6,000,000 bores. 


pation 10° and 25%. 


there was a look it 
be nice to meet, 
bullet but one’ had been fired. 
‘ That's all right,’ the little wife said, 
with a sigh of perfect trust ;—‘ only 

Lefore — you'll be 
John?’ 

‘“ . think the 


wasn’t going to 
when that ‘last 


Guile sure 

pluck, the tender- 
ness, the sweet, love of the life 
that had so dear, yet which 
she was so loyally ready to forego if 
needs the utter trust 
stocd ready tog 


close 
been 


in the 
he 
proot of its 
it’s a 


must, 
that 
last 


love ive 


love’s supreme 
steadfastness well, 
tale but 
up my throat as that tale 
in the twilight and 
army woman who 
that little 
ade.”’ 


long hour 
ap 
thicked 
did, told 
firelight by an 
had stocd 


in the 


since has 


any one 


beside 


wife that day stock 


‘‘Any tale 
one _ 


but one?’ And that 

‘Well, perhaps you wouldnt see 
anything in that one to thick up the 
throat; but I did. He had been an 
‘officer-boy’ in the British 
and by that same 
here under alien skies and doing a 
far other life-work, there hangs 
always above his bed a sash and 
sword-belt, and above the 
Union Jack. His chambermaid at 
the hotel was a middle-aged woman, 


seTvice 


once : token, 


them 


quiet and simple, and in her speech 
the pleasant cadence of the old home 
country. One 
leaving the room, paused and 
up at him with a curious 
of appeal, twisting the hem of 
her apron in her hands. ‘ls there 
anything I cando for you?’ he said ; 
for he is not of those whose dignity 
is put on with pins and 
likely to 


morning, as she was 
she 
glanced 


sort 


therefore 
be twitched off by any 
inferior’s hand. ‘If you _ please, 
Sir '—with a catch in the voice at 
her own temerity, and pointing to 
the ‘soldierings’ above the bed— 
‘If just once—you wouldn’t mind, 
Sir—putting on those things, Sir 
an the coat belongin’ to them, Sir?’ 
—Heturned tohis wardrobe—the red 
coat never hangs very far away—and 
a moment later stood before 
all the bravery that 
thing so brave. 
overflowed. ‘QO, 
Old Land—I served 
years, a gentleman 
things—every day! God bless 
Sir !’—Isn’t that like a page 
Mrs. Ewing, eh ?” 

I did not answer. Somehow I 
seemed to have caught suddenly 
one of those colds that chiefly affect 
the eyes. 


her in 
symbolizes the 
Her eyes filled and 
Sir the 

ten 
those 


once—in 
faithful, 
as wore 

you, 
from 
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millions of mothers for their 
sonthes the child, 
cures wind colic, 
Twenty- 
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used by 
children teething It 
softens the gums, allays all pain, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea. 
-Five Cents a bottle. Sold by all 
wroughout the world. Be sure and ask for 
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L aildings ansurpassed jor com fort a. health, P'wenty 
five acres—twelve m grove :lake f for rowing and skating. 
Classical and general coursc of study ; also preparntory 
and Ci onal. Year commences Sept. 11. 18%. Apply to 
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HAUNCY-Hall School. 
(Established in 1828.) 

For Boys and Girls of all ages. Especial 
care for health and for individual needs. 
rhorough preparation for the Mass. Institute 
of Technology, for business and for col- 
lege. Special students received into all classes. 

Chemistry and Physics are taught by labora- 
tory work. Instruction is given in Sloyd, 
There is Military Drill for boys. ‘593 Boylston 
Street, Copley Square 
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tasteful underwear is 
estion of fresh daintiness. 


sells these garments in deli- 
nains edged at the low 
nd i. . 
kand about the arm-holes with 
s€ run »w valenciennes lace. 
hing could be daintier, unless it 
© garment of the same design 
shed wit] leeel . . : 
ed with a little frill of very 
cate hamburg : 
1 do not like a chemise you 
nd a little low neck knit shirt 
“ss the best Corset cover. Any 
*“t Cover should come securely 
h€ corset line, that this line 
DE softtenad 


d and not show when 
ce isin place. White 
tted by many women, 





winter, when wool or 
Ls Hits Ww ~ 
‘at orn. Silk bloomers, 
‘White or 


pee are also worn by 
ust be exercised that 
heen ent be fitted to a yoke 
pve =tps, that undue fullness 
given about the waist. 
g but the under-drawers or 


by. Care 


a Parme 


not 


Nothing 


. 


y DODO DOS DOSS DK ODS A 
Bo RETR RRR RRS ORC 
\ Paras 
RC 
slale 2X 
DRESS Ron 
y ae 
CONDUCTED BY a 
Emma Sheridan Fr EN 
woXK 
OKC 
M UY IY KITE AEA AEA A SLY KA K 
ak a ID IR RO OR OR OR ORO ROR ORO OOO 
YAN KAAX LKAX, ~ AAPA ADA ASA RATA AM 
xDERWEAR AND PROTECTION FROM tights should be worn under the 
WeATHER. corsets below the waist. Although 
st hygienic advice is she is not as prettily feminine look 
' ering of light wool ing as the dainty woman in a 
nklies should be the chemise, the wearer of black satin 
a woman's wear. bloomers, over black corsets and a 
who find it often black knit silk corset cover, is in 
‘ir shoulders in’ her own way attractive. 
ss are wiser if they adopt For skirt covers, for house wear, 
ts ¢ in alow cut white, either simply clean and 
e themselves the  rufitled and otherwise unadorned, 
change from high or as elaborately dainty as your 
circumstances make suitable kor 
os d be adjusted next. dress, silk much beruftled and orna 
5 | have already told) mented, and of what color you will, 
nd Henders_n’s ZZ _ is correct, and will, if carefully re 
o-W Listed folk. Any served to its proper use, out-wealr 
lacei with three the daintier muslin and nainsook 
the first from the with its weighting of lace. [hese 
s above the waist latter skirts are of course the acme 
5 ifrom this point to of daintiness, but they must fre 
es above the lower quently be cleansed and they are 
e last completing the lacing very delicate and so must be classed 
e lower edge. Che upper set among the expensive luxuries. 
seldom ed adjusting. The For careful street wear, a rather 
may be drawn as suits you. short dark silk skirt isin excellent 
y should not be made at the _ taste. for ordinary occasion, the 
everal holes below humble mohair is advised. Such 
set will be found will wash and wear and look suit- 
Keeping the corsets able in all weather. Ornate silken 
hips. For general skirts, white of any kind, and all 
rset isfully advised. lace are peremptorily forbidden for 
a light summer any street wear. Kor the woman 
comtort, and as whose’ shoulders are uncovered 
n nsive they may be’ except by her dress bodice, a little 
ved when the stooping high-neck jersey that ends in a « lose 
ittend domestic belt at the waist is advised for wear 
sinjures their shape. Itisthe under the street gown in cold 
m l-advised economy weather. 
Y st that is out of For usual street use, no stocking 
| ess wear and evening is more suitableaud econonical than 
f corsets should be a fine black cotton Silk is worse 
Che original outlay for than extravagant, it is unsafe for 
pairs may seem consider- walking wear, and if so used it is 
each pair will last the likely to wear through and expose 
tfor the wearing of the other youto the disgrace of such a break- 
For bicycle use, the short age, within an hour from leaving 
rset is advised, and later © home. Lisle thr-ad wears as well 
stions will be madeasto dress- as cotton. Black is the invariable 
wheel over this corset. color, unless tan shoes are worn; 
nise worn outside of the then tan lisle stockings must be used. 
set Serves as corset cover as well Low shoes are recommended for all 
rskirt. No garment use. lo many this will seem revo 
rettily feminine than the lutionary advice. But a light low 
se. a ts adoption is urged. shoe that is pretty and comfortable 
Shou ¢ of soft, delicate for the house, the office, the busi- 
il, made simply. Lace laden _ ness place, becomes suitable for the 
lerwear is not advisable. Lace street when topped by dark gaiters 
$ not stand washing well, and and perhaps reinforced by light rub- 


bers. In settlhd winter time of 
damp and cold and slush, high, 
comfortable, fleece-lined rubber 


shoes secure you in all weather and, 
removed in the house, leave you suit- 
ably shod for in-doors. It seems un- 
wise to wear shoes all day that are 
suited only for out-door wear, and 
therefore heavy-soled high-cut foot 
gear is undesirable except for such 
women as are out of doors the greater 
part of the time. 

A rain cloak, with a large practi 
cable hood, and cut according toa 
model that does not fling tothe wind 
a number of frantic capes, is a use- 
ful article of wear for the woman 
who is obliged to face all weathers. 
Such a garment will relieve you of 
the necessity of carrying an um- 
brella. 

For the woman whose business re- 
quires a special garment for weather 
protection this is suggested: A pet- 
ticoat of mohair ; from the knees to 


the hem water-proof material is used. 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


An outer skirt entirely of water- 
proof material is made one with this 
under-skirt at the hem. ‘Ihis double 
garment holds in bag-like security 
the dress skirt; the petticoat por- 
tion of the garment being under the 
dress skirt, the outer portion being 
outside the dress skirt. Such a gar- 


ment may be so arranged that the 
dress skirt is shortened as you may 


tind convenient, A cape of water 
proof ma erial completes the cos 
tume, Petticoats as well as dress 
skirts may be secured and dry in the 
double storm-skirt. 


SHERIDAN. 


JAPAN’S NEW MONOPOLY. 

One of the unconsidered trifles 
that the Mikado has picked up as 
the result of the Chinese war, says 
the Indian Agriculturist, is the 
monopoly of camphor. That drug 


is produced only in Japan and For 
mosa, and, though a variety known 
as Borneo camphor is obtained from 
Borneo and Sumatra, it cannot com- 


pete with the product of the ever 
yreen laurel of the Eastern Asiatic 
Islands. Inasmuch as camphor, 


apart from its many and varied ther- 
apeutic an essential ingre 
dient in the composition of nearly 
all the new explosives, the demand 
for it is very large. 

‘The Japanese are well aware of the 
valuable monopoly they have blun- 
der. d upon rather than sought, and 
already begun to limit the ex 
Asa natural 
consequence, the price of the drug 
has risen rapidly since the war came 


uses, 18 


have 
port by imposing duties, 


to an end, and bids fair to rise 
higher. Happily, the commercial 
instinct of the Japanese statesman 


is as sound as t political instinct, 
are not likely to abuse the 
they have acquired by 


price up to prohibitive 


and they 
monopoly 
fo'cing the 
rates 

lhe chief concern of the Japanese 
nment some time to 
the finding of money to 
pay for the ships and munitions of 
war which will secure the Mikado 
in the possess on of the spoils he 
has already won. Properly handled 
and wisely administered, camphor 
should prove a valuable source of 
revenue, and contribute a handsome 
toward the cost of the mili- 
ary preparations which pertain to 
the peace of the Dragon Kingdom. 


(rove will, for 


come, be 


quota 


The History of Oratory, from the 
Age of Pericles to the Present ime 
by Professor Sears of Brown Uni- 
versity, will soon be published by S. 


C. Griggs & Co, It purports to 
give a connected account of the 


origin and growth of oratory as an 
art and as a science—especially of 
Forensic, Deliberative, and Patris- 
tic oratory—and shows that there 
is a philosophy of discourse based 
on mental and moral action, and 
exemplified in the successes and 
failures of representative orators 
through many centuries. The gen 
eral principles of public speaking are 
given, with some conception of its 
highest attainments. 


Messrs. Copeland and Day pub- 
lish this week The Magic House and 
Other Poems by Duncan Campbell 
Scott; Poems by William Butler 
Yates, being the third considerable 
collection of Mr. Yates’s verse and 
replete with the author’s own pecu- 
liar, weird fancy; the seventh num- 
ber of The Yellow Book, among the 


contributors to which are Henry 
Harland, A. C. Benson, Kenneth 
Grahame, Richard Garnett. Rosa- 


mund Marriott Watson and Richard 
Le Gallienne. 
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Lb. Fletcher & C6. 
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““ECONOMY IS WEALTH.” 


Canvassers wanted to 
sell the Improved Hall 
Typewriter. 

. Writes all languages 
* Price $30. Send for 







N. Typewriter Co. 
196 Summer St Boston 








BUBIERS’ LAXATIVE 
SALZ 


Cure Constipation, 
Biliousness, 
Sick-Headache 


- AND... 
Purifies the Blood. 


Itisa ponte alterative and tonlc physic, accept- 
able to the most delicate stomach. It causes ab- 
solutely #o griping or subsequent depression. 


Effervescent, Wholesome, Economical. 
50c. per Bottle 50 Doses. 


Brightens the Spirits and Invigorates the Mind. 
It is its own best advertisement Send 12c. in stamps 
for sample to 

Nathan G. Bubier,Ph.G.,Lynn,Mass 


Retail druggists supplied by every 
Boston Wholesale House. 
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THE DRAMATIC WEEK 


By E. G. 


 < Se 
SA 
WO movements of much more 
than common interest to Bos- 
ton’s more thoughtful theatre-goers 
are at present in process of crystalli 
zation: the one the Playgoers Club ; 
the other the movement looking 
toward what would practically be the 
establ.shment of an Independent 
Theatre: though the title 
which, queerly and misleadingly 
though it now moves forward, 1s 
that of the Standard Company of 
Actors—a case apparently, of 
a non lucendo. Both movements, if 
conducted on intelligent lines, can 
not fail to be of service to the « 
of dramatic art in Boston. 
Playgoers’ Club can g 
for such free, genial, 
cussion of dramatic 
their embodiment in current plays 
making for the elevation or degrada 
tion of the as shall shape to 
commanding issues a very influential 
class of public opinion. The Club 
can concern itself no less profitably 
with the duties of the dramatic 
critic; with the attitude of the 
newspapers toward manager and 
player ; with the finding out, in the 
cordial and quickening relation of 
host and guest, the 
and notions of players 
wrights themselves. A 
conducted, g resolutely 
clear of the pedagogic and the 
dogmatic, could and we trust will be 
a source of substantial pleasure to 
Boston's best theatre-goers and of 
worthy service dramatic at- 
mosphere and interests. 
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theories 
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and 
club 
and steering 


to its 


Theatre move- 
most uniuckily, 


The Independent 
ment has started 
with such wholesale, virulent and 
utterly impotent and _ purposeless 

ttack on existent plays, methods 
ia artists, as has roused a very ac- 
tive, stinging, and not undeservedly 
contemptuous opposition at the very 
outset, on the partof those whom to 
alienate is to invite a most 
crippling of resource. It is a singu- 
larly narrowed insight that places 
upon the purveyors of public enter- 
tainment—necessarily tradesmen in 
greater or less degree, and conduct- 
ing their enterprises, therefore, on 
trade principles—the responsibility 
for the production of Coarse or vapid 
plays. That responsibility 
almost exclusively with the public 
taste, whose importunate demands 
make the production of such plays 
pecuniarily worth while. Morethan 
one American manager has proved 
honorably, repeatedly, and at very 
severe loss to himself, his willing- 
nay, his honest eagerness, to 
produce artistically plays of rare 
and finished artistic worth; and the 
absolute and dogged refusal of the 
theatre-going public to sustain him 
in such efforts has driven him to 
the only alternatives left open—to 
supply the public with what it wants, 
or change his business. The raison 
@étre of an Independent Theatre, 
under whatever name presenting it- 
self, must be looked for along one of 
two lines: either the education of 
the public taste to the point whence 
it will support professional mana- 
gers in worthily producing worthy 
plays, or in itself supplying such 
plays to the exceedingly limited 
number of theatre-goers who now 
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ness, 


Sutherland 
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desire them. ‘To the success a 
either effort the kindly co-operation 
of managers were a great help; that 
of players, an indispensable factor, 
unless the characters of the better 
and therefore far requiring 
class of plays than those now pre 
are to be interpreted by half- 
trained students or untrained ama- 
devoutly to 


more 
sented, 


teurs —a consummation 
be prayed against. 
those 


Thea 


It seems to some, at least, of 
interested in an Independent 
tre, that nothing better could be 
in the way of initial and con 
servative experiment, than the giv 
ing of Churs 
day 
cated theatre; the 
the best 


done 


i series of subscription 


matinées at some suitably-lo 
plays to be of 
and most rarely seen 
random instance, as 
Browning’s Blot on the ’Scutcheon, 
and Aldrich’s magnificent Mercedes 
These plays to be produced under 
experienced stage direction and in 
terpreted by players of temperamen- 
tal and artistic their 
ro/es. If sufficient interest be shown 
in such matinées to warrant the se 
curing of a theatre and the 
ment of a band of players, the Inde- 
pendent Theatre is a fait accompl:; if 
not, it would be possible for its pro 
prietors to with dignity 
and—not insignificant consideration 

free debt. 
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entirely 
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week 
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productions, 
changes of bill of no conspicuous 
significance. Mr. Roland Reed 
has appeared at the Park Theatre 
in The Politician; the play by 
David Lloyd, author of The Senator, 
that is pleasantly remembered in 
connection with the work of John 
T. Raymond, Mr. Reed has partly 
re-shaped The Politician to more 
modern models and brought its 
allusions amusingly up to date, with 
the result of a breezy, wholesome 
and honestly droll little play, which 
worthily pleases large audiences. 
As Jostah Limber, Mr. Reed utilizes 
with much effect his quaint gift of 
comedy ; and Miss Isidore Rush is 
a sufficiently charming ‘ Twentieth 
Céntury Girl’ to make one long to 
hasten the century’s coming. 


HE dramatic 
singularly 
without new 


one, 


Miss May Irwin has crowded the 
Hollis St. Theatre with enthusiastic 
admirers of The Widow Jones. The 
farce-comedy has so many moments 
of geniunely funny comedy, it is tobe 
deplored that its farce should so 
often descend to low and coarse 
levels its songs are tuneful and 
catchy; My Honey, in especial, 
having a deliciously darky swing 
and tang, sweet humor and quaint, 
elusive pathos. 

Pudd’nhead Wilson, 
its stay at the Tremont 
tonight, has won lasting 
founded favor with the 
of theatre-goers, 
honesty, its 
legitimately 


which ends 
Theatre 
and well- 
best class 
for its sunny 
picturesqueness, its 
sustained dramatic 
interest, and its faithful presenta- 
tion of essentially American genre 
types, now rapidly vanishing or 
altogether vanished. It is acted 
with infinite illusion, sincerity, and 
harmony of atmosphere. Mr. 


Wilson will 
honored gallery of 
American dramatic 
portraits, with Herne’s 
Crane’s Senator Rivers and Mc- 
Intosh’s Moberly. Miss Laveme’s 
sweetly quaint /a/sy seems to have 
stepped from some old daguerreo- 
type, framed in time- tarnished gold ; 
Mr. Daly’s Chambers has a very 
tender touch of boyishness, a very 
splendid touch of fire in the moment 
when a race of masterhood speaks 
in the eyes, the voice, the forthright 
blow of the lad reared a slave. Mr. 
Campean’s Zom has the dark taint, 
the sullen, tropic savagery of the 
lower type of Zom’s strange people ; 
Mr. King’s JSembroke has the 
mellowed stateliness of the old 
Southern provincial lawyer, a little 
laughable, more than a little lov 
able; Miss Moretti’s Roxy, disillu 
sionizingly accent, yet 
satisfies the eye and stirs the pulses. 
Che play performance will 
stand among the few memorable and 
worthy dramatic pl the 
season has brought us. 
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Opera Company 
many 


Square 
defects 
in the presentation of Carmen. Miss 
Lane did not succeed in making her- 
self a satisfactory gipsy; she 
merely a pert young creature, with 
no particular charm to account for 
the fascination of so many men. 
But the other members of the com- 
pany improved a good deal ; notably 
Mr. William Wolff, Mr. Murray and 
Mr. Persse. With an adequate 
Carmen the Castle Square presenta 
tion, even mutilated and adapted as 
would have been highly en 
And under the 
appeared to delight the 
audiences. doubt that 
large numbers of persons in Boston 
desire to hear moderately good per- 
formances of French and _ Italian 
Opera, and Mr. | ought to re 
every encouragement in his 
efforts to give such performances. 

At the Boston Museum, Mr. 
Gillette’s bustling farce and Mr. 
Gillette’s delightfully and pungently 
individual acting have captured the 
town; whereof the citize crowd 
the theatre in numbers onl¥ limited 
by the fiat of the fire commissioners. 
At the Bowdoin Square Theatre, the 
Twentieth Century Girl proved 
but an ignoble successor to Northern 
Lights. At the Boston Theatre, 
Burmah has almost ended its bril- 
liant run, with no abatement of its 
hold on public favor. 


smoothed out a good 
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joyable circum 
stances it 
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It is reported that Joseph Ha- 
worth has joined Madam Modjeska’s 
Company in leading position. 


They say that no one can coax 
Mr. William Gillette to appear at a 
‘five o’clock tea.’ 

On Monday evening, Dec. 9g, 
Auber’s romantic opera, Fra Diavolo, 
will be performed at the Castle 
Square theatre. This opera, last 
given in the early part of the season, 
will have a cast much stronger in 
every way than before. Mr. Persse 
will sing the title role and should 
make a dashing robber. Mr. Wooley 
will be seen again as the timid Lord 
Alleash, and Messrs. Wolff and Mur- 
ray will complete the picture as the 
two villianous robbers. Miss Lane 
has the youth and naiveté which fit 
the part to a nicety. Two new- 
comers will be heard for the first 
time, Miss Rose Leighton, who 
comes from Mme. Camille D’Arville’s 
company, and Mr. Jerome F. Hen- 
shrue a young Bostonian. 

Rip Van Winkle, the opera soon 
to be produced at the Castle Square 
Theatre, is by that famous com- 
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poser, Planquette, 
Chimes of Norma: 
light. 
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A DAY WITH THE POPE. 


As soon as the Pope is dressed by 
his valet in his white woolen cassock 
and wadded silk gown, says the St. 
James Gazette, he recites the prayers 
ante missam at a prie-dieu in his bed- 
room, passing directly afterwards 
into a neighboring apartment, which 
has been arranged as an oratory. 
Here he is robed in sacerdotal gar- 
menis by his private chamberlains, 
Monsignor Cagiano da Azevedo and 
Monsignor Bisletti. Mass is then 
celebrated, the Popes _ beautiful 
voice and dignified presence lending 
a peculiar impressiveness to a cere- 
mony to which no strangers are ad- 
mitted save on Sundays. 

‘The service occupies three quar- 
ters of an hour, at the end of which 
time Leo XILI. returns to nis_bed- 
room, where Centra brings him the 
first of the numerous meals of soup 
and chocolate upon which he sus- 
tains a body described by a French 
writer as ‘so thin and meagre that 
it seems to have escaped from one 
of the Passions with which Crivelli 
and Mantegna decorated tne walls 
of the Vatican.’ if he has decided 
to give audience to any of the nu- 
merous pi'grims always in Rome, he 
receives them in the library after his 
frugal wéjeuner. 

Supporting bimself against a long 
table in the middle of the room, the 
Pope talks for some minutes with 
each of his visitors, asking theis 
name, their country, and the history 
of their family. Although _ his 
manner of speaking is slow, its tone 
betrays the keen interest he bestows 
upon the veriest trifle. In addition, 
his memory is marvellous. He 
never forgets a face, and remembers 
the name of every Koman Catholic 


who has done his church signal 
| service. 
In the course of thc morning 


Cardinal Rampolla, the Pope’s Sec- 
retary of State, biings his master 
the political news of the day. ‘Lhis 
being discussed and arranged, if it 
be Luesday or Friday, the household 
accounts are gone into and paid. 
The expenses at the Vatican are very 
heavy, one authority estimating 
them at £1,000 a day; but when 
the immense number of cardinals, 
chamberlains, servants, and the per- 
sonnel of the many papal institut ons 
who live within the walls of the 
palace are remembered, it does not 
seem to be an outrageous cost. 

At midday audience is given to 
crowned heads or distinguished 
men. If the visitor is a sovereign, 
the Pope receives him in the throne- 
room surrounded by his cardinals, 
who retire as soon as the potentate 
has been introduced. 

Lunch of the simplest fare follows, 
the menu consisting chiefly of eggs. 
This ended, the Pope takes the air 
in the gardens of the Vatican jn a 
carrisge, being carried to the gar- 
den entrance in a chair, through the 
galleries of thelibrary. Escorted by 
two gendarmes, and preceded by an 
officer, the carriage proceeds at a 


| slow trot through the long walks 





bordered with oaks, six chair-bearers 
following on foot as best they can, 
until a cascade overlooking San An- 
gelo is reached. Here the Pope 
alights, and, leaning on the arm of 
a chamberlain, or supporting him- 
self with a stick, inspects a vine 
planted by himself at the foot of the 
Citta Leonina tower, the new bat- 
tlements upon which have recently 
been added by the architect Vespig- 
nano by the Pope’s orders. This 
vine is said to be dearer to the Pope 
than all the wonders of the Vatican; 
he gathers its fruits with his own 
hands, and last year it yielded a 
very fair quantity of wine. 
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CARPETS 


Are shown in larger variety by us than by 
any carpet house in New England 
Our new designs and colorings for the Fall 


season have been selected with great care. 
Our private patterns are a feature of our 


business, and they are shown in our stock 
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at the prices of regular mill patterns 
Our reputation for low prices is already 
established and is proven by our increased 
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business each season 
Satisfaction guaranteed to all our patrons. 
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Thomas O’Callaghan & Co. 


558-562 Washington Street. 
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Beaver=-Kersey 


OVERCOATS, 
$15.00. 


They Are Splendid Value, and Every 
Garment Is Worth $25. 





A Plain Statement of Facts. 


“Beaver-Kersey” is a rare combination of strength and beauty, 
and in style and quality has never been equalled for the money. 
Last year, to introduce these superb Overcoats, we sold them at the 


are sold everywhere for $25. 

Previous to our acquiring the exclusive control of this wonder- 
ful fabric, it was never offered to the public except by custom 
tailors at exorbitant prices. 

Fashioned by our own skilled workmen, with custom trimmings, 
we commend them to our patrons as a rare bargain. 


Colors Are Black, Blue and Brown. 


STANDARD CLOTHING CO., 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


exceptionally low price named above, and the enormous sale of them | 
induces us to continue the same this season, although similar goods | 
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te LADIES desiring a just equivalent for their # 
wa money, and OUTSIDE GARMENTS of the very 5 
_ LATEST STYLE and finish, should call at 
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eS genteel, and as satisfactory in price as can be ° 
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HIOUSEFURNISHING PURCHASERS 


SHOULD SEE OUR GREAT LINE OF 
} 


| Parlor Suits, Odd Chairs, Bureaus 


Chamber Sets and White 
Enameled Bedsteads. 


You should visit the Carpet Department ane 
3) see the beautiful colorings of this seasons sty’ 
A large assortment to select from. 
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We Supply Everything Needed 
for Housekeeping. 








Illustrated Circulars free, showing 
\ leaders in Parlor Suits, Chamber ‘5 
Ladies’ Oak Parlor Desk, Dining-Room Furniture, Hall Stands, Morris 
$10.00. Chairs and Desks. 








SEHECIAL OF FEF. 


To those who mention THE COMMONWEALTH, we will deliver all g00 
of charge to any point within 1oo miles of Boston. 


A. McARTHUR & CO., 
HOUSEFURNISHERS, 


16-26 Cornhill, . ‘ Boston, Mass 





395 WASHINCTON ST. 








